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THE TROUBLES OF A MINORITY 
GOVERNMENT 


Last November I ventured in the pages of the Nineteenth Century 
and After to prophesy that nothing would arise in the parliamen- 
tary arena of sufficient gravity to prevent the continued exist- 
ence of the Labour Government for at least two more years. A 
tumber of critics, some of my own party, told me that, while 
they admired my optimism, they were rather sceptical of my 
prophetic gifts. 

‘Since that date the normal course of parliamentary life has 
been rudely disturbed by several events, some of them quite 
unexpected, which appeared likely to upset any political calcula- 
tions and bring the end of the Government well within sight. 
‘Those who had prophesied smooth things were referred to the 
realities ‘and perplexities of the moment. On February 18 the 
Education Bill, embodying in its own clauses a defeat of the 
Government, was summarily rejected by the House of Lords. 
‘A fortnight later the Trade Disputes Bill fell on such evil days 
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in committee that, in Mr. Churchill’s graphic language, its 
‘throat was cut.’ Next came the formation of Sir Oswald 
Mosley’s New Party, and the consequent withdrawal of some five 
members from the Parliamentary Labour Party was followed 
almost immediately by the sudden resignation of Sir Charles 
Trevelyan and the minor incident of Lord Arnold’s surrender of 

Optimism in the face of this veritable congeries of disasters 
seemed to many observers utterly misplaced. I was reminded 
by a friend of an experience of my own in Brussels during the 
earliest days of the war. On the evening of August 19, 1914, I 
sat smoking on the terrace of the Hotel Astoria with my colleagues 
General Sir Alfred Keogh and Lord Somerleyton, while newsboys 
ran about in the street below selling copies of the Soir and calling 
out ‘ La situation militaire reste bonne.’ Within half an hour 
our tranquillity was rudely broken by the arrival at headlong 
speed of a Belgian military cyclist with the news that a German 
avant garde of Uhlans was advancing on Brussels and only 7 kilo- 
metres away! Dismayed at the inglorious possibility of being 
made prisoners in the first fortnight of the war, we motored off 
just in time towards Boulogne. 

The Belgian analogy, however, does not hold good in the 
political circumstances of to-day. The enemy forces have not 
broken through the Government’s lines, nor is its security seriously 
weakened by a few affairs of outposts and half a dozen deserters. 
Our reverses during the last few weeks have been spectacular 
rather than serious. Hailed by opponents as fatal to the con- 
tinuance of the Government beyond the session, they have in fact 
served to harden the feelings of resentment against those who 
have failed us, to deepen the personal loyalty to Mr. MacDonald, 
and to demonstrate more clearly than ever the real strength of 
the Labour Party. : 

It would, of course, be futile to assert that the determination 
of the Government to continue in office until they are able to 
complete as much as possible of their election programme will 
mean straightforward sailing in untroubled waters. But the 
Government is at any rate freed from any feeling of widespread 
hostility on the part of the general public. Sinister pictures are, 
it is true, drawn from time to time in the Press of public indigna- 
tion directed against the Labour Party, rising in volume and 
expressing itself in clamant demands for a speedy dissolution. 
No such active drift of public sentiment exists to-day. It is 
obviously clear from recent bye-elections that a very large section 
of the electorate, sometimes approximating to 50 per cent., is 
at present too apathetic to express in the polling booth any 
political views whatever. No more interest is taken in an 
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Islington bye-election than in a London County Council contest at 

bone. The wave of economic depression which has swept 
over the land has produced among the working classes a wide- 

feeling of political apathy unprecedented in the political 
history of the present century. The electors have to a consider- 
able degree lost faith temporarily in the efficacy of Parliament, 
but they display no special resentment against the party in office. 
Labour voters abstain from the poll in thousands, but they are not 
transferring their allegiance to the Conservative Party. From 
time to time the supporters of Labour voice their disappointment 
that the Government ‘doesn’t do more for the unemployed.’ But 
they have by this time come to realise that no Government could 
ever find work for more than a fraction of the vast army of unem- 
ployed men and women. The working classes are waiting with 
that patience which is characteristic of our poorer countrymen. 
There have been periods, as, ¢.g., the years just preceding 1906, 
when national hostility and distrust, beginning with the famous 
Woolwich election of 1903, became so evident and widespread 
that at last the resignation of the Government became only a 
matter of weeks. No such popular demand exists to-day. 

Can we specify any special and recent happenings which have 
seriously undermined the foundations of the Labour Government 
and diminished its prestige ? No frontal attacks by the Conserva- 
tive Party alone can be regarded as at all formidable. The Labour 
Party—and this is a fact sometimes overlooked both inside and 
outside Parliament—possesses, apart from any Liberal help, a 
normal majority of nearly thirty over Mr. Baldwin’s supporters. 
The Conservatives can always deal hard blows at the minority 
Labour Government by securing the defeat of measures sent up 
to the Lords. In this way the rejection of the Education Bill 
has been already achieved—a deplorable and unworthy action in 
keeping with the worst traditions of our Second Chamber. The 
Land Utilisation Bill has been reprieved by a second reading for 
subsequent mutilation and ultimate destruction. The Conserva- 
tive members of the Trade Disputes Bill Committee have joined 
hands with the Liberals in supporting an amendment which was 
held by the trade union leaders—rightly or wrongly—to render 
useless the further examination of the measure. These assaults 
upon the strength and prestige of the Government have occurred 
up to the present, and others of a similar type may be expected 
in the coming months. Hitherto they have signally failed to 
secure the defeat of a first-class measure on the floor of the House 
—though the carrying of the Scurr amendment made the Cabinet 
wince—and still less to contrive and use successfully the only 
weapon which will kill the Labour Government, a direct vote of 
censure, 
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While the menace of Conservative threats leaves the Labour 
Party unafraid, we are bound to face the question as to the 
influence of certain recent events on the attitude of the Liberal 
Party in the House. The good-will which had been steadily 
increasing in the relations between the two parties was sud- 
denly disturbed by the success of the Liberal amendment to 
the Trade Disputes Bill. The defeat of the Government on 
this vital clause in the Bill spread consternation among the 
majority of the Liberal members, and raised angry resentment 
from the Labour ranks. It seems quite clear that no such 
catastrophe was premeditated on the part of the Liberals, and 
that someone had blundered pretty badly on one side or the 
other. ‘The motives behind the Liberal amendment,’ writes 
the Manchester Guardian, ‘are not clear, and, it must be 
admitted, nothing that was said in its favour in committee 
removes an impression that those who framed it had no clear 
idea themselves.’ Bitter recriminations were exchanged in the 
lobbies, and it was even alleged that the general wording of the 
ill-starred amendment had been approved beforehand by a 
Cabinet Minister—himself a leading light in trade unionism. 

The storm, however, speedily subsided ; for, if the truth must 
be told, a large number of Labour members, though whole- 
heartedly in sympathy with the aims and purposes of trade 
unionism, do at times grow restive over a tendency on the part of 
their trade union colleagues to monopolise attention and almost to 
claim to dictate to the Cabinet and the party the course of Labour 
policy and tactics. Nevertheless, the whole party heartily 
approves of the rumoured intention of the Government to intro- 
duce during the session a simple one-clause Act rescinding the 
ungenerous Act of 1927 and leaving our organised workers in 
the position they occupied under the earlier legislation of the 
’seventies and 1913. We were informed at an earlier date that 
this proposal was irregular and impracticable, but a legal way 
out appears to have been discovered, and the Liberal Party 
can scarcely object to the restoration of legislation created by 
themselves. 

To-day, indeed, the difference between the practical politics 
of that large section of the Liberals who refused to follow Sir John 
Simon and those of the average Labour member is a matter more 
of form than substance. While Liberalism refuses any public 
endorsement of Socialism as a creed, it is ready to consider any 
measure of State or municipal Socialism on its merits. Mr. 
Morrison’s splendid scheme of a unified and publicly controlled 
traffic for London’s vast area will doubtless be supported by three- 
quarters of the Liberal members. Indeed, by an interesting 
paradox, Liberals like Sir Herbert Samuel, Sir William Edge, 
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Mr. Leif Jones, Mr. Mander—to quote a few names only—provide 
at times an asset to the Government more reliable than that 
afforded by a section of its own malcontents, who are never weary 
of denouncing Liberals as the capitalist enemies of labour. Sir 
Herbert Samuel is an especial favourite with the Labour members, 
who admire -his sincerity and his fighting qualities; and the 
Labour benches are generally well filled when he is speaking. 

Much of the excitement which followed upon the Liberal 
amendment, and, indeed, the whole question of strikes on a large 
scale, is, as a matter of fact, felt to be somewhat unreal and 
fictitious. Every practical politician knows perfectly well that 
if, for any overwhelming a. compelling cause, the working 
classes of this country were ever united in their determination to 
frustrate what they regarded as a flagrant and intolerable injustice 
on the part of the employing class over a large area, or some act 
of’ dangerous folly—such as an utterly unpopular war—on the 
part of the State, no such impediment as a Trade Disputes Act 
would prevent a general refusal to work. 

But equally convinced are the trade union leaders of to-day— 
more ially the older and more experienced men—that the 
probability of any more or less general strike in our days is 
extremely remote. Economic and social facts are stronger than 
mere slogans. The late Mr. Frank Rose, M.P., an eccentric but 
shrewd representative of Scottish labour, used to stress the fact 
that the weekly contributions levied on the members of the trades 
unions were utterly inadequate for the maintenance of any general 
strike of a prolonged character. Even nine days of such action 
in 1926 inflicted so terrible a drain on the resources of the unions 
that recovery was a slow and painful process. Mr. Rose might 
have added another and perhaps more cogent reason against the 
probability of any general refusal to work. The ultimate success 
of such enterprises has been rendered almost impossible by the 
invention of the internal combustion engine. Any State which 
can lay its hands on tens of thousands of motor vehicles and 
controls the supplies of petrol can in a few days, under an Emer- 
gency Act, defy any attempts to coerce the population by a 
partial paralysis of the railways. Nor can such threats as cutting 
off electricity or flooding the mines retain their former terrors 
as long as the Government has at its command, apart altogether 
from civilian volunteers, a large supply of skilled ratings from 
the Royal Navy and sappers from the Army and motor mechanics 
from the Air Force. 

It is obvious that the right to strike must be legally guaranteed 
and the partisan legislation of 1927 with respect to ‘ contracting 
in’ overridden. Nevertheless, many thoughtful people in the 
Labour movement are gradually coming to the conclusion that 
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force and violence cannot for all time be regarded as the ultima 
ratio in disputes between employers and employed. In every 
direction the best elements in the civilised world are steadily 
holding out their hands to peace. Arbitration is the order of the 
day in all things international: why should the internal life of 
the nation still in economic disputes be regulated by periodic 
resorts to sheer force, and rule out even the possibility of industrial 
arbitration ? The difficulties of securing an adequate mechanism 
for such peaceful settlement are formidable ; and it may be 
that we shall not attain to new and better methods save through 
much tribulation. But no student of sociology can really doubt 
that, as in the outside world, so too in the industrial disputes of 
our fellow-countrymen, some means of peaceful settlement will 
ultimately be devised. 

With Toryism powerless against them and three-quarters of 
the Liberal members prepared to render support to their measures, 
only one source of danger threatens the Labour Government, 
The Labour Party has its own Achilles heel. It has never 

a sense of discipline in any degree comparable to what is 
found in the older parties. Labour leaders have made a virtue 
of necessity and emphasised from time to time our tolerance of 
minor differences and our dislike of anything savouring of official 
persecution. It may be, however, that this amiable attitude 
towards delinquents on the part of our leaders may, to some 
extent, have missed its mark. A natural desire to avoid any 
undue repression of enthusiasm even when unorthodox, more 
especially among younger politicians, or, on the other hand, 
more practical unwillingness to make martyrs of foolish and 
obstinate malcontents—neither of these tendencies has, one must 
admit, been fully justified by results. The disloyalty in the 
ranks of Labour has increased to such an extent that in the voting 
on a vital clause in a first-class measure on March 4 some thirty 
M.P.’s apparently abstained from the. division while twelve 
(counting twenty-four on a division) went into the Opposition 
lobby! Nevertheless, the Parliamentary Labour Party as. far 
back as 1908 accepted a rule which is perfectly well known, 
and has never been rescinded, that members are permitted in 
cases of conscience or deep personal conviction to abstain from 
voting, but are in no circumstances allowed to record a. vote 
against their own Government. When the history of the Labour 
movement is written some adequate notice will, I trust, record 
the amazing patience, self-control and tact which have charac- 
terised the Prime Minister, Mr. Henderson, and Mr. Tom Kennedy 
in the face of flagrant and dangerous disloyalties. 

But here again, as in the case of the Liberal dissentients, we 
now know where we stand. The peak point of direct action 
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against the Government on the part of its sot-disant supporters 
has now been reached. The membership of the ‘ Clyde group’ 
isnow practically fixed. Mr. Maxton will continue in season and 
out of season to denounce and at times oppose the Government, 
rising in his place like the melancholy spokesman of a Greek 
chorus, chanting the hopeless misery of the workers and the utter 
failure of the Labour Government to help them : 
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Now, therefore, that the fighting strength of the rebel group 
is known and can be discounted in advance, it is probable that 
during the remainder of this session and the other sessions that 
lie before us few if any occasions will arise when, at any rate on a 
major issue, the Maxton group will find any pretext for going 
over to the enemy in the lobbies. As regards the Electoral Reform 
Bill; now that the Government has leapt over the difficult hurdle 
of the Alternative Vote, the ‘ Clydesiders ’ could scarcely oppose 
the remaining clauses, full as they are of reasonable demands, 
definitely based on Labour policy. 

The. only active defection in its own ranks which would be 
fatal to the Labour Government would be any concerted hostility 
on the part of the trade union members. This would be serious 
indeed, and at one moment, when the Liberal amendments 
wrecked the prospects of the Trade Disputes Bill, feeling rose 
high among the trade union leaders, and some of them were even 
talking of an election in the spring. But with very few exceptions 
the loyalty of the trade unionists in the House of Commons is 
unquestioned ; they have been trained ina school of corporate 
action and discipline, of which the average Independent Labour 
Party member has had no experience, and loyalty to an accepted 
leader is a primary article of their political faith. The fine quality 
of their team work has been shown by the general condemnation 
of that persistent critic and opponent of the Government Mr. 
W. J. Brown. It would be affectation to deny that the Elec- 
toral Reform Bill is for some reason regarded with suspicion 
or even dislike by a large number of the trade union members. 
The obvious necessity for some such change in a definitely 
three (or more) party electorate has not, I think, been adequately 
appreciated. In some constituencies, too, where Conservatives 
at. the next General Election. will almost certainly continue 
at the bottom of the poll it. is felt that the chances of 
the Labour candidate are seriously diminished. Yet when the 
party filed into the lobbies on March 16 one. noticed among the 
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crowd of the Government's supporters a number of men who might 
quite well lose their seats in the immediate future because of the 
Alternative Vote. They nevertheless voted steadily for the policy 
of the Cabinet. ' 

The resignations of Sir Charles Trevelyan, Sir Oswald Mosley, 
and Lord Arnold have scarcely ruffled the surface of Labour 
politics. The final statement of the Minister of Education, with 
its wholly unnecessary and ungenerous peroration, was listened 
to in chilly silence: the report of the Consultative Committee 
that the National Executive had expelled the member for Smeth- 
wick from the party was greeted with shouts of approval. The 
defection of minor individuals, Lady Cynthia Mosley and Messrs, 
Strachey and Forgan, was only irritating because it would probably 
involve some more bye-elections, with a corresponding drain on 
the party’s exiguous resources, and the possibility of losing a seat 
or two to the Conservatives in such contests. Lord Arnold's 


resignation was chiefly notable for the slight air of mystery which 
surrounds it. 


It is too early to predict with any assurance the future of the 
New Party. Its leader is liberally endowed with enthusiasm and 
self-confidence, an admirable speaker with those platform tricks 
of emphasis and gesture which attract a popular audience. But 
the events of his brief and varied career as a politician would seem 
to suggest that he lacks sound judgment of men and affairs and 
any real capacity for organisation. That the new party possesses, 
at any rate for the present, a great deal of money is obvious from 
the fact of its lurid advertisements, and the offer of a substantial 


salary plus expenses may well detach more than one agent from 
his political allegiance. Stories are told of largé contributions, 
furnished rather with the object of ultimately smashing the 
Labour Party than from any marked sympathy for the quaint 
mélange of policies inscribed on the banners of the Mosley Party. 
Of one thing in this connexion we can be sure, that whatever the 
number of New Party candidates which eventually materialises, 
they will draw such support as accrues to them mainly from the 
ranks of the Conservatives. The ordinary working man will not 
readily cast his vote for a party which is financed almost entirely 
by wealthy men, whose zeal for democracy is, to say the least, 
decidedly suspect. 

Even if the worst happens to the Labour candidates who are 
placed in the field to meet the Mosley nominees, and the Conser- 
vative Party is thereby enriched by five additional votes in the 
Commons, there is no cause for alarm as to the power of the 
Government to complete its programme of legislation and to 
choose its own time for an appeal to the electorate. Suppose, 
further, that the lead given by Sir John Simon, coupled with the 
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seductive invitation of Mr. Neville Chamberlain, succeeds in a 
final loss to the Liberal Parliamentary Party of eight members, 
the Government can still, from henceforward till the end of their 

of office, depend on a working majority of, say, sixty. 
Apart from chance divisions on minor concerns, which may excite 
special animosity—e.g., some incident like the Hunsdon appoint- 
ment—there would, as has been said above, be little likelihood of 
any concerted voting against the Government on the part of the 
Maxton group. But even if malcontents in another fit of sheer 

ity carried their round dozen of votes into the Opposition 
lobby on some first-class measure, the Government’s majority 
need not sink for that particular division below thirty to forty. 
In this connexion it is well worth remembering that the Liberal 
Government of 1892 carried on for three years with a maximum 
majority of forty. 

The continuance in office of the present Government until at 
least the autumn of 1932 is of vital importance alike to the party 
and the nation. By the normal working of the Parliament Act 
a number of admirable measures will have been placed on the 
Statute-book in November of next year. The rejected Education 


Act will have extended the school age, with a guarantee (thanks 
to the Scurr amendment) of some just treatment for the non- 
provided schools, which may possibly be dealt with in a shorter 
Bill sent up to the Lords before the present session ends. The 
cessation of the hateful sectarian dog-fight which has been with 
us for fifty years would be hailed with delight by all true lovers 
of education, and all those who stand for religious peace and 
tolerance. The extension of the Widows’ Pensions Act, a measure 
almost unequalled in its splendid humanity, the Coal Mines Act, the 
Housing Act, the Consumers’ Council, the Taxation of Land Values, 
and Mr. Morrison’s fine scheme for the unification of London’s con- 
fused traffic, the two agricultural Bills—these and other measures, 
coupled with much admirable administrative work, will, in the 
event of an election in 1932, form a really splendid record of 
parliamentary achievement. The Electoral Bill, though not over- 
popular with the rank and file, will be of immense gain to the 
Labour Party. Liberals, too, will gain; while the animosity of 
the Conservative Party to the measure is based on the certainty 
of almost inevitable losses, more especially in the rural areas. 

But, from a much broader point of view, thoughtful men and 
women may well desire that Mr. MacDonald and his colleagues 
should be in charge of the Government next year. The great 
Imperial question which for the moment overshadows all others 
is the future of India. It is no exaggeration to suggest that it 
would be morally indefensible on the part of the existing Govern- 
ment to relinquish the reins of office until the new Round 
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Table Conference has met, and, we hope and pray, secured an 
honourable and permanent solution of former differences. Can 
any impartial mind contemplate without misgiving the possible 
transference of the Indian negotiations at this stage to a Conser- 
vative Party whose leader’s views find no certain support among 
the rank and file and are widely divergent from those of colleagues 
like Mr. Churchill ? There, too, on our line of immediate advance, 
stands Russia. The bitter animosities raised by Lord Brentford’s 
grotesque raid in 1928 have happily died down, and our trade with 
Russia has now reached the highest point in recent years. Ques- 
tion time in the Commons, apart from set debates, will convince 
any listener that in general the Conservative Party is obsessed 
with a violent and sometimes quite irrational hatred of Russia 
and all things Russian. Are our international relations, and still 
more our British trade prospects, to be imperilled by a change 
of Government which may follow the lead set by Messrs. Churchill 
and Locker-Lampson, to go no further ? 

And, finally, most impartial minds would hold that, whatever 
the possibilities of international disarmament may be, the 
Conference of 1932 might well be left in the hands of the Prime 
Minister and his two able colleagues, Messrs. Henderson and 
Alexander, who have won the praise of even their political 
opponents for their energetic and successful work during the 
visit to Rome, Whatever vicissitudes of success or failure a 
General Election in 1932 or 1933 may bring to our three parties 
is a matter of small concern in comparison to the great Imperial 
and international issues of the moment—and the greatest of these 
is India. 

E. N. BENNETT. 
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RATIONALISATION AND THE FUTURE OF 
INDUSTRY 


The following pages contain an appreciation of the industrial 
position with a postscript. The appreciation leads up to a policy 
for Great Britain if events proceed normally. The postscript refers 
to possibilities which may upset all normal forecasts. 


THERE are few subjects which excite more interest and discussion 
at the present time than the course which industry is likely to 
take in the future and the conditions which will prevail if improve- 
ments in organisation and technique—in other words, Rationalisa- 
tion—continue to be as rapid as they have been in recent years. 
Speculation on the subject is natural. The great paradox of 
to-day is the existence of poverty as a result of superabundance. 
A stupendous increase in productivity has been followed by acute 
depression and unemployment. Small wonder that people of 
all classes and conditions are asking what is the connexion between 
the two! It is worth while, therefore, to examine the question in 
its various aspects. 

What has caused the recent slump? What course of develop- 
ment is industry likely to take in future ? What will be the effect 
of increased rationalisation ? Again, will it be possible to.avoid 
or mitigate the severity of future slumps by preventive measures ? 
If so, can they be applied by individual nations, or will their 
efficacy depend on concerted action? As regards Great Britain, 
is our existing pessimism justified ? Lastly, in the light of such 
considerations, what will be the best line of industrial policy for 
Great Britain to pursue, and are there any factors, which are at 
present incalculable, which should be watched? These are the 
issues, but, of course, any discussion of them within the compass 
of a short article can only be in bare outline. 

Rationalisation is a subject which lends itself to vague anticipa- 
tions which can sound impressive in conversation and can carry 
off a speech which is otherwise thin and unconvincing. The 
House of Commons itself has been solemnly informed of late that 
the old trade cycle of prosperity and depression with which we 
are familiar may be known no more ; that it has been banished 
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by the tremendous productivity of the present time. It has been 
warned that the displacement of labour caused by rationalisation 
may be cumulative and has been given to understand that the 
process of modernising industry may be too aoe for society 
to bear. 

Are we to take such statements seriously as a ‘reasoned fore- 
cast of what may happen in the future? It is quite true that 
the modernisation of industry has caused a great displacement 
of labour. But that is nota new phenomenon. The industrial 
history of the world has been one of improvement in method; 
but the process has gone forward more quickly at some periods 
than at others. The last ten years, stimulated by the experiences 
6f the war, have been years of very rapid development throughout 
the world. So much is clear from the statistics which are published 
by the League of Nations. These records also demonstrate how, 
during the years in question, and especially in the seven years from 
1923-29, Europe, worn and dislocated by the war, made a remark- 
able recovery and overtook the development of the other regions 
of the world. England alone was a marked exception. The 
general advance in production and in prosperity was very rapid, 
and 1929 saw the culmination of a prolonged period of expansion, 

The story of the reaction, following the colossal bout of specula- 
tion in America, is common knowledge. So, too, is the condition 
of hardship which now exists in many countries. Misery and 


abundance exist side by side. Wheat is a striking instance in 


point. The Canadian farmer is full of anxiety because he cannot 
sell it except at a figure which is far below even his low cost of 
production, On the other hand, the British artisan is out of 
work because the market for the products of his industry has 


shrunk. Each wants to buy what the other has to sell, but he 
cannot do so because the economic world is out of joint. There 


is nothing, however, to indicate that rationalisation played the 
chief, or even a very considerable, part in causing the dislocation. 
Records do not show that in the flourishing years of 1927, 1928, 
and the first half of 1929, when rationalisation was proceeding 
rapidly, there was a surfeit of goods that could not be sold. 
Over-production was not the principal cause of the slump, but if 
over-production of any commodity played a part in it, it was that 
of wheat ; and even the gigantic surplus of wheat was due more 
to a misplaced bounty of Providence than to misguided human 


ingenuity ; to good weather in both hemispheres in two successive 
years, rather than to breeds of wheat and combine machines, 


although the latter no doubt contributed to the general glut. 
So far as manufactured goods are concerned, each successive 


year during the period of expansion showed an increase over its 
predecessor and all previous totals were surpassed in 1928 and 
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1929. In the latter year the output of steel in the twelve principal 
producing countries reached a total of 114,000 tons and the con- 
sumption of copper, tin, aluminium, spelter, and other metals 
also exceeded previous records. The same was true of finished 
articles. In certain cases manufacturing capacity was not used 
to its fullest extent. But that did not connote lack of employ- 
ment. So far as can be gathered from international statistics 
(which are notoriously inadequate), employment was good in 
industrial countries during those years—as good as in any of 
the piping times of pre-war prosperity. In some countries the 
unemployed were an almost negligible fraction. Only in Great 
Britain, and intermittently in Germany, was the problem of 
unemployment serious. Yet rationalisation had been proceeding 
rapidly. The rate of progress differed in different countries, and 
among the great manufacturing nations it was slowest in England. 
Clearly rationalisation was not causing a successively increasing 
total of unemployment. On the contrary, until the collapse came 
in the autumn of 1929, consumption kept pace with the increased 
output of manufactured goods. Displacements of workers took 
place in large numbers, it is true, but, so far as indications show, 
they were fairly completely absorbed. 

When the reaction came it was bound to be international in 
scope. The very excess of the previous speculation in the United 
States caused it to be very acute, and the size and special position 
of that country affected other nations and caused the depression 
to be greater than it would otherwise have been. The downward 
movement was further accelerated by the increasing shortage 
of gold. It is possible, and indeed probable, that the method of 
production in some of the rationalised industries contributed 
to the same end. Some modern plants effect great economies 
provided they are operated at full capacity, but costs increase 
rapidly when they are working short time. In a time of depres- 
sion, therefore, the tendency is to continue to run at full load, 
longer than circumstances would otherwise warrant, in order to 
gain a larger share of the consumption which still exists. On the 
other hand, if output is restricted, whether by agreement between 
producers or not, costs increase and the price of the article is less 
easily reduced. The part played by rationalisation was, however, 
inany case of small importance among the causes which have gone 
to create the intensity and the intractability of the present slump. 

1 In Germany conditions have been peculiar. Lack of domestic capital, 
supplemented by intermittent influxes from outside; the impoverishment of 
families with fixed incomes through the fall of the mark ; the disproportionately 
large number of women in the labour market ; the maintenance of high domestic 
prices by kartels—all have joined with the very rapid process of rationalisation 
to make the course of industry irregular. Germany is thus a special case from 
which no general inferences can be drawn. 
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So much for the past. What is the most likely forecast of 
the future of industry ? What development awaits it? What 
conditions will prevail? Mass production and other economies 
will, of course,’ be further developed. The picture of the future 
which presents itself to the pessimists is one in which the machine 
has become the master of man; economy of labour has proceeded 
so far that a handful of men can produce all the wheat the com 
munity needs, another handful all the boots and shoes, another all 
the cotton goods, and so on ; and most of the people are standing 
at street corners unemployed. It is a picture suggested by the 
dislocations of to-day and the paradox of hunger caused by too 
much plenty. A very brief examination, however, reveals the 
fallacies of the conception. 

Although improvements in production continue to be made, 
are there not potential markets which can absorb a large increase 
even of the existing classes of goods ? In a Central African village 
quite recently a negro had obtained a pair of ordinary walking 
shoes in which he strutted proudly to and fro. This distinction 
in a shoeless village procured for him a respect rivalling that of 
the chief. Are there, then, no potential markets for ordinary 
commodities ? Will not such great areas, when they are fully 
opened up, be able to absorb large quantities of them. Again, 
what is involved in this ‘opening-up’? Obviously, railway 
development on a large scale. A publicist the other day lamented 
the fact that there was no future for the British iron and steel 
industry. He pointed out that the railway development of the 
United States and of the Argentine was nearly finished. It is 
true, of course, that we have to meet competitors who did not 
exist in early days. But who can say that the railway develop- 
ment of the world is even half accomplished ? At the present 
time the railway mileage in Brazil is slightly less than that of 
Great Britain. The area of the country is thirty times as great, 
and it is a country in which the possible production is stupendous. 
After making due deduction for the value of the Amazon, as the 
greatest inland waterway in the world, the possibilities of railway 
development in Brazil must be immense. What is true of Brazil 
is true of Africa and of Asia. 

For other goods, however, there is no need to look so far afield 
for the market. It is at our doors. The number of cars on the 
road in this country will very probably be doubled, trebled, or 
even quadrupled, within the next five years. A Morris car is 
listed at £100; other cars are announced or foreshadowed at 
£90 or less. There is one car for every four human beings—men, 
women, and children—in California. Why not one for every ten 
or twelve in England ? 


Considerations such as these proceed, like the apprehensions 
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which they are adduced to meet, upon the assumption that the 
bulk of the goods which the world consumes will tend to be more 
and more of the existing type, only mass-produced. All experi- 
ence, however, goes to prove the contrary. The habitual tendency 
is for. men and women to demand goods of a higher grade. The 
old is not good enough ; they want something better. The new 
Ford car, for instance, costs nearly twice as much as the old. 
This is also true of dress goods. The trade in ready-made dresses 
for women has developed further in America than in this country. 
They have there a wide range not only of sizes, but of shapes 
and styles. The materials are of increasingly good. quality. 
Such higher-grade articles, even if mass-produced, involve more 
human labour. 

Mass production, however, cannot provide for all human 
needs, even if the range be increased through the ingenuity of 
human inventiveness. The desire for individuality is never likely 
to disappear, or indeed to be sensibly diminished. The range of 
standardised articles is always increasing—the standard itself 
being constantly raised ; but over and above this the world will 
demand individuality of expression and goods which standardised 
production, just because it is standardised, cannot supply. That 
is why, in so many industries, there are two distinct sections of 
the trade. These sections will remain distinct even though they 
meet at a boundary line, and that line itself may shift. In the 
pottery trade the distinction is particularly obvious. Beautiful 
and artistic china will always command a market. This is true 
even of cheaper earthenware which shows evidence of hand- 
workmanship. The recent exhibition of cotton goods in London, 
with examples of finely woven, beautifully printed materials, 
shows that in the cotton trade the distinction is just as real. So 
it is in the worsted and woollen trade and in most industries 
which are devoted to producing articles for immediate personal 
use or consumption. 

It would seem, therefore, that, even if the march of science 
stood still, the limit of the possible demand for human labour 
has. not been reached or even descried. The advance of science, 
however, far from being checked, has been the most outstanding 
feature of recent years.. The motor car is only a creation of some 
thirty years since. The. cinema, with the tens of thousands.of 
people to whom it gives employment, the gramophone, the artifi- 
cial silk industry, and wireless are newer still. These new inven- 
tions, like aviation, like the application of electricity to human 
needs, are still in their infancy. Yet they employ millions of 
persons, And what inventions are yet to. come! If-there is any 
lesson to be learned from the past, we are only on the threshold 
of further conquest of Nature’s secrets and of Nature’s forces, 
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With new powers of production, new activities of mind and new 
needs will develop also. 

The problem can also be viewed from another angle. Should 
we put a stop to the process of rationalisation if we could? That 
is in effect the issue raised by those who profess so great alarm 
as to the future. The question has only to be put in its crude 
form for its absurdity to be manifest. No doubt the primeval] 
curse of Adam that man should earn his bread by the sweat of 
his brow was in fact a blessing. An idle world would be a very 
real purgatory. But it is absurd to suggest that mankind should 
not harness Nature to its purposes. By saving himself unneces- 
sary toil man is set free for other activities which raise the standard 
of his well-being. Those who utter jeremiads to-day about mass 
production or automatic looms are the spiritual descendants of 
those to whom the power loom was an evil portent a hundred 
years ago. To such ‘solemn: prattlers’ the evil began further 
back. On this hypothesis the earliest offender was the man who 
invented the wheel! He committed the unforgivable sin of 
dislocating the porterage trade of those ancient days. But in 
another and a truer view he was the benefactor who enriched the 
spaces of the earth with commerce and industry, which till then 
had been confined to seacoasts and to the shores of navigable 
rivers. Surely it is more reasonable to look forward to a state 
of affairs when new discoveries, new needs, new desires, will 
still create a demand which will be enough to keep the world at 
work for eight hours a day and five and a half days a week. 
But it should be also a world in which the production and the 
supply of goods will be so ample and universal that a new balance 
of considerations will arise. As mankind was told over two 
thousand years ago, the essence of happiness really consists of 
a proper ‘energy’ or activity of the mind, although for that 
activity to function the individual must be ‘ adequately furnished 
with material goods.’ Ifa six-hour day suffices in the future for a 
sufficiently ample supply of goods, will not the additional hours 
of leisure be worth more than the extra supply resulting from 4 
day of eight hours’ work ? Such speculations are not likely to 
become matters of practical consideration in the near future, 
but they are at least a likelier forecast of more remote possibilities 
than the pessimistic anticipations which are the small coin of 
conversation and speeches to-day. 

The truth is that the apprehensions of the pessimists are based 
on an entirely wrong conception of the facts. This is natural in 
the circumstances of the present slump, but it is none the less 
mistaken. Productivity cannot be too great. What is wrong is 
the recurrent dislocation of the world’s economy, which puts 
production and consumption out of step with one another. It 
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may be argued with some force that when such dislocations 
occur, the effects are intensified by modern developments in 
industry. If this is so, it makes the prevention of these crises all 
the more necessary, but it is no justification for a desire to retard 
the progress of improvements in production. One of the first 
duties of statesmanship to-day is to see that a concerted endeavour 
is made to reach agreement as to the causes of the present de- 
pression and the factors which have made it so acute. When this 
has been done it should not be impossible to devise methods 
for mitigating, even though they cannot wholly prevent, future 
occurrences of the same kind. At present the world goes blunder- 
ing along. Attempts have been made to restrict either the 
free production or the free sale of almost every raw material. 
Wheat, sugar, rubber, copper, coffee are instances, but they do 
not exhaust the list. The whole history of such restrictions has 
been a record of failure. In nearly every case the results of 
the attempted remedies have been worse than the disease. Inci- 
dentally, they illustrate the fact that Government action may be 
as harmful as the most unrestricted private enterprise, especially 
when it takes the form of management of an industry and is not 
confined simply to its regulation. While, therefore, remedial 
or, still better, preventive measures may be necessary, they should 
be preceded by and based upon a careful and authoritative 
analysis of the facts and principles involved. 

Something is already being done. Currency, and through 
currency the supply of gold, has a great effect on the expansion 
or contraction of trade and industry. The Gold Delegation at 
Geneva, and the work which it has done already, is a first step in 
the right direction. But there are other points that need investiga- 
tion. During a period of trade expansion, especially in the later 
Stages before the peak is reached, business is very active. There 
is a great demand for credit for financing industry itself, and 
also, it may be, for Stock Exchange dealings. The Bank rate is 
raised, and the rise serves pro tanto as a check. It ought not to 
be beyond the realms of possibility for such a check to be applied 
earlier and with more precision, so as to prevent expansion going 
so far that it entails a harmful reaction. If this were possible, the 
violence of trade fluctuations could be avoided. A policy of post- 
poning public works in good times and of executing them during 
periods of depression could also be applied with some accuracy, 
instead of in the haphazard manner in which action is taken at 
present. The possibility of such action, however, presupposes a 
study which has not yet been made of the velocity of credit and 
the means by which its increase or decrease can be measured. 

Considerations such as these are obvious. One is tempted to 
ask if they are being studied by the National Economic Council 
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and when the fruits of their study will be ripe for the garnering, 
Great réclame was demanded for the Council on its institution, 
The sceptic is tempted to liken it to the Ju Ju of some West 
African tribe—trotted forth for ceremonial purposes and on those 
occasions augustly dumb; of great usefulness, however, to the 
tribal chiefs, who can claim to have consulted it in private and 
to possess an authority for their own pronouncements which they 
would not otherwise possess. 

Action by any one country, however, will obviously be in- 
effectual. Not even the British Empire, let alone Great Britain, 
is sufficiently self-contained. International action would clearly 
be necessary. What is more, despite stops and setbacks, inter- 
national action, with conventions and regulations, will undoubtedy 
increase. This development may be resisted by people who dislike 
further encroachments on national sovereignty, but, however 
great one’s sympathies with these feelings, such a development is 
absolutely inevitable. It was inevitable from the beginning of 
the new era, as far back as the steam locomotive and the tele- 
graph. The world was then linked up; its great spaces were 
partitioned out. There is no longer a continent in which the 
reverberations of the jealousies of great nations can lose them- 
selves and let the rest of the world remain undisturbed. The 
world has become a fine, tense network. A touch at any one 
point, and the whole quivers. This is true in the political sphere, 
and it is yet more true in the economic. No country can live to 
itself alone. Russia and China are partly outside the world 
system, and their very existence in such a position is a disturbing 
factor in the world’s economy. In such circumstances the need 
for international co-operation will inevitably increase. One of its 
earliest activities should be an analysis of the recent trade depres- 
sion, which will have the co-operation and the approval both of 
practical bankers and business men and economists. 


The forecast of future developments contained in the foregoing 
paragraphs is general in character. It is worth considering 
whether any conclusions of value can be drawn from its applica- 
tion to the special circumstances of this country. 


What is the reason for all the pessimism in England to-day ? 
If rationalisation has not played such a sinister part hitherto, why 
all these gloomy prognostications of its effects in the future? 
The reason for our pessimism is to be found in our industrial 
experience of the last nine years. We are suffering, not only 
from the world slump, but from a hard core of unemployment 
which lasted for eight years before the world slump began—eight 
years of prosperity for other countries, but of depression for our 
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own. This is the sinister feature in the problem that faces this 
country. The United States has been as hard hit by the world 
slump as we have, but the memory of years of abounding prosperity 
is still fresh in the minds of American citizens. It breeds in 
them—and deservedly and legitimately so—confidence in the 
future and a belief in the ultimate return of prosperity. More- 
over, as confidence is a vital factor in the problem, it is in itself a 
help to recovery. 

In the case of Germany the circumstances are different, but 
the moral is similar. Post-war Germany is a poor country. She 
has no resources comparable to our great income from foreign 
investments. She is short of capital, poor and feeling the pinch 
dreadfully. That is why extreme parties at each end of the 
political scale gained adherents at the last election. That is why, 
with Russia as her near neighbour in the east, the political 
problem presented by Germany to-day is of the first magnitude. 
But, once there is a turn of the tide in world trade, the prospects 
of Germany are better than ourown. During the years preceding 
the slump her share of the export trade of the world had been 
steadily increasing, while ours had been as steadily decreasing. 
Even during the slump the setback in Germany has been much 
less severe than in England. For the first time her export trade, 
despite the loss of Alsace-Lorraine, has surpassed our own. All 
indications go to show that Germany will get her full share of 
any recovery in world trade. All indications show that we shall 
not do so, unless we mend our ways. There is, therefore, very 
real reason for anxiety as to the future of British industry. For 
that very reason, however, this is not a time to take a gloomy joy 
in pessimism. No hypochondriac ever makes himself better by 
dwelling on his infirmities. It is easy to give instances of the 
displacement of workmen and workwomen by some new machine, 
and to say that there is as yet no proof that they have been fully 
absorbed elsewhere. It is tempting to argue loosely from this as 
to the baneful possibilities of rationalisation as a whole. But 
such speeches do no good. They lead nowhere. The great need 
of the country is for a positive policy based on a clear analysis of 
the situation. It is too much to hope for an agreement on the 
fiscal controversy. But the analysis should provide answers to 
certain other definite questions. Ought the country to press on 
with rationalisation ? What should be its policy as between 
maintaining staple industries and developing special trades ? 
What should be the British attitude towards international 
action ? 

The answer to the first question is obvious. This country 
must rationalise with the rest of the world and keep abreast of 
all improvements. It is Hobson’s choice. On this point Free 
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Traders and Tariff Reformers will be united, however much they 
may differ otherwise on trade policy. Both realise the necessity 
of our overseas trade and the fact that in recent years our com- 
petitors have taken a substantial portion of it from us. It will be 
suicidal not to adopt any improvements that may be possible in 
technique, or in the economic management of industry. 

Secondly, it is clear that it is both possible and desirable for us 
to maintain our basic industries. We can no longer hold the first 
place in the world in iron and steel, but there is no reason why our 
iron and steel industry should not be great and prosperous, and 
indeed occupy the second place among nations. There is still 
a great market for iron and steel manufacturers in many lands, 
and not least within the British Empire. So, too, with other 
basic industries, It is equally true, however, that as the world 
grows more prosperous it will continually demand goods of 
increasingly fine quality and artistic finish and specialties. Great 
Britain holds the lead for high-class goods in many trades, and 
she ought to make every effort to maintain it. The record of this 
country for inventiveness is very high, and from the days of 
Philip de Comines till now observers have testified to the ingenuity 
of the English in industrial matters. 

The third question concerns international action. There can 
be little objection to joint co-operation with other countries to 
prevent or to mitigate the extreme violence of industrial fluctua- 
tions. On this there will be general agreement. On the other 
hand, conventions which aim at fixing the standard of labour 
conditions present considerable difficulties, and on this ques- 
tion opinions differ widely. Industrial standards are generally 
higher in Great Britain than in other countries. It is sometimes 
assumed, therefore, that international conventions which aim at 
raising general standards must be advantageous to Great Britain, 
and it is not always realised that in some countries they are 
nullified through loose interpretations, the undue grant of dispen- 
sations, or a simple lack of enforcement. The truth is that such 
conventions as these are good when they are clear and can be 
enforced ; they are bad when they are ambiguous and easily 
susceptible of evasion, for their ratification without adequate 
enforcement proves a positive bar to progress. 

Under normal conditions international action in industrial 
matters will develop slowly. This development may, however, 
be accelerated by some special stimulus. It is possible that such 
a stimulus may come from Russia. The Five-Year Plan—or, 
rather, what the Five-Year Plan stands for—is just one of those 
matters which a wise man takes into account but upon which he 
suspends judgment. It is foolish to assume that it will be carried 
out completely or up to schedule time. It is equally foolish to 
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pooh-pooh it altogether. It is one of those clouds which appear 
on the horizon no bigger than a man’s hand. Often they dissolve 
and disappear as they cross the sky ; sometimes, however, they 
fillthe heavens. 

What-is the essence of the Plan ? An article is selected which 
is of common use and can be made by mass production. The 
main requisites for its production are three: capital to build 
the factories and instal the latest machinery; a labour force, 
either willing or cowed into submission, which will work for a 
subsistence far below what is ordinarily received ; and an im- 
ported staff of skilled engineers and managers to erect the factory 
and train and manage the labour force. Combined with these is 
the determination to disregard, if need be, the cost of production 
—absurdly low as it might be if the above conditions are realised 
—and to reduce the export price of the article (at the expense, 
of course, of the Russian people) to a figure which will ensure its 
sale in foreign markets. Theoretically, there is nothing to prevent 
Russia, in such circumstances, from flooding foreign markets 
with goods at a price with which no other nation could compete. 
The only limit is the degree to which the unfortunate citizens of 
Russia can be starved in order to subsidise such an export trade. 
Doubtless, the theory also contemplates as a consummation of 
the policy that, when foreign markets have been conquered, the 
remuneration of the suffering Russian proletariat shall be raised. 
The Plan may not materialise. But if it does, or if it is only 
partially realised, it may well create an entirely new situation in 
the world. An illustration of what might occur is provided by 
the recent shipments of Russian wheat. Russian wheat has been 
sold this season at Hull at 15s. 9d. per quarter—less than half 
the amount obtained for Canadian or Argentine wheat before 
Russian exports broke the price. These sales and the uncertainty 
as to shipments in the spring months have had a most demoralis- 
ing effect on a market which was already weak. If manufactured 
goods are exported and dumped in a similar manner the effect 
may be utterly disorganising. Import duties of the ordinary kind 
would prove totally inadequate to deal with goods dumped at 
prices which may have no relation even to the abnormally low 
cost of their production. 

To meet such a development international action is essential, 
although it may be difficult to arrange. Such dumping will 
obviously hurt the countries which normally export similar 
goods, but it will give an initial advantage to those that import 
them. There is thus an apparent clash of interest. This clash, 
however, is more apparent than real. In the long run, any great 
disorganisation hurts all industrial countries and threatens the 
general standard of living in them all. If this danger materialises 
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on a sufficient scale to make it really formidable, concerted inter: 
national action is essential. Indeed, it is only through the absence 
of such international concert in the earlier stages that the Plan 
has any chance of success. One indispensable requisite for carry. 
ing it through is the supply of adequate capital from outside 
Russia. Such is the power of international rivalry that this 
capital is actually being supplied. Unable to estimate the chances 
of success of the Plan, uneasy at its possibilities, at its reaction 
on themselves as well as on other civilised nations, England, 
Germany, and the United States are yet providing the necessary 
capital. If, by their aid, they help the Plan to materialise and 
the problematical danger to become a real menace, it will be 
one of the sorriest bankruptcies of statesmanship on the record 
of history. 
ARTHUR STEEL-MAITLAND. 
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In the present article an attempt will be made to present in a 
purely objective form an account of Mr. Gandhi as a factor in 
Indian politics. Innumerable publications, from full-sized books 
to ephemeral newspaper articles, have dealt fully and continuously 
during the past few years with the less mundane aspects of Mr. 
Gandhi’s character and with the deep influence which he exercises 
on the minds of men and women of all races by virtue of his 
spiritual qualities. His own autobiography and the studies of 
him published by, among others, his English friend Mr. F.C. 
Andrews, by M. Romain Rolland, and M. René Fiilop-Miller are 
available for those who wish to study this aspect of Mr. Gandhi’s 
life. Naturally, all this side of Mr. Gandhi’s character is of the 
very greatest importance to a study of his activities and influence 
in Indian politics, and to it is very largely due the compelling 
hold which he has on the hearts of his countrymen. This, also, 
itis which enables him to take and keep the very centre of the 
political stage at times of crisis. Nevertheless, Mr. Gandhi has 
many of the practical qualities which lead more mundane and 
ordinary politicians to success, and the present writer feels that a 
study of this particular side of his character, as exemplified in his 
political activities in India over the past ten years or so, will be of 
some value in helping students of Indian affairs to gain a fuller 
understanding of this outstanding figure in the recent history of 
India. 

The events of Mr. Gandhi's life show that he has always had a 
very practical side to his character, and it is probable that very 
few of the leaders of politics anywhere excel him in the faculty to 
seize on the weak points of an opponent’s position and corre- 
spondingly to exploit the stronger points of hisown. His work on 
behalf of his countrymen in South Africa is a very striking example 
of this. What Mr. Gandhi, in effect, did was to direct world 
attention to the grievances against which he was fighting and to 
keep it concentrated there until the more onerous of them, at any 
rate, were removed. In a sentence, Mr. Gandhi realised that far 
and away the most effective weapon he could use was the weapon 
of publicity, and, as the course of events showed, he employed it 
403 
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with considerable skill and resolution. Undoubtedly, it was this 
clear-sighted practical side of his character which caused him, on 
the outbreak of the Great War, to support the cause of Great 
Britain and to busy himself in various beneficial social activities, 
He saw, none more clearly, that the triumph of the ideas and 
principles on which Kaiserism was based could not but be dis- 
astrous for countries in the position of his own. Whatever 
grievances he might have had against the British administration 
in India, he had no grievance against the basic principles of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations as exemplified in the associa- 
tion between England and her self-governing Dominions, and the 
Declaration of August 1917 in which Mr. Montagu, speaking for 
His Majesty’s Government, stated that the goal of the latter's 
policy in India was the advance by stages to responsible self- 
government foreshadowed the application ultimately of these 
great basic principles to India also. This is not to say that Mr. 
Gandhi was in any way enamoured of British government as 


such, or, even, indeed, that he regarded any. modern Western 


form of government with anything but disfavour. An almost 
lifelong follower of Tolstoy, Mr. Gandhi believed, and still believes, 
that modern civilisation, which he identifies with mere mate- 
rialism, is something alien from and inimical to the true nature of 
man, and that all the activities in which the circumstances of their 
lives force men to engage in any modern civilisation degrade them 
and stifle their noblest aspirations. In India Mr. Gandhi believed 
that the gradual strengthening and development of British rule, 
with its inevitable accompaniment of Western education and the 
inrush of Western ideas, had produced a slave mentality which 
was one of the most deplorable of all the results of subjection to 
foreign rule. 

Nevertheless, until 1919 Mr. Gandhi made no important 
attempt to translate his ideas into political action. His charac- 
teristic doctrine of Satyagraha—that is, translated into a familiar 
English equivalent, passive resistance, or, as it is now called, civil 
disobedience—was developed in his mind before 1919, and it is 
possible that he might have attempted to apply it before that 
year had it not been for the influence of the late Mr. Gokhale, one 
of the noblest spirits in Indian history. Mr. Gokhale, with his 
firmer hold on reality, saw clearly enough the dire consequences 
to which a passive resistance or civil disobedience movement must 
lead in the existing circumstances, social, religious, and political, 
of India, and he persuaded Mr. Gandhi to promise not to launch 
any such movement until he had satisfied himself as to his ability 
to control it at all stages and keep it from degenerating into mere 
violence and anarchy. The event which caused Mr. Gandhi to 
launch his first passive resistance movement, that which developed 
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into the non-co-operation-cum-Khilafat movement of 1920, and 
out of which the existing alignment of political forces and creeds 
in India has developed, was the Rowlatt Bill. The latter was 
framed in accordance with certain suggestions made by a Com- 
mittee, presided over by Mr. Justice Rowlatt, which had been 
formed at the end of the war to inquire into the steps necessary 
to be taken to guard against the apprehended activities of certain 
subversive forces and influences during the critical period of 
transition from war to peace conditions in India. The Bill pro- 
posed to arm the Executive with certain extraordinary powers. 
Bitterly and unanimously opposed by the elected members of the 
old Imperial Legislative Council, the provisions of the Bill were 
grotesquely distorted by public rumour until large sections of the 
population believed that the Government was arming itself with 


powers to interfere with their most sacred religious and domestic 
rights. The excitement engendered by these rumours was one 
expression of the general aftermath of the war, and it is well 


known now how this excitement blazed up in various parts of 
Bombay, and particularly in the Punjab, into widespread and 
formidable risings. 

In certain incidents connected with the suppression of these 
risings, and particularly in the shooting at Amritsar, Mr. Gandhi 
saw at once the motive and justification for the starting of his 
long-deferred campaign of passive resistance against the Govern- 
ment of India and the Western materialism of which he 
regarded it as the embodiment. Into the details of the non- 
co-operation movement, which virtually bégan with this decision, 
there is no need to enter, since our object is to examine the 
broad scope and purpose, and the quality, so to speak, of 
the movement for which Mr. Gandhi had thus made himself 
responsible. Mr. Gandhi prepared for the non-co-operation 
movement by a carefully organised and well-sustained campaign 
in the Press and on the platform throughout the length and 
breadth of India, and one of the inevitable results of the war— 
namely, the imposition of terms of peace by the victorious Allies 
on defeated Turkey—gave him the opportunity, which he took 
quickly and skilfully, to realise one of his old ideals—the union 
of Hindus and Muhammadans in a national movement against 
foreign power. The publication of the draft Treaty of Sévres in 
December 1919 produced a passionate outburst of Muhammadan 
feeling which spread from a small, advanced section of Muham- 
madan opinion of pan-Islamic and pro-Turkish views to the 
bulk of the Muhammadan community of India, both educated 
and uneducated. The Treaty was believed by the majority of 
Indian Muhammadans to portend the utter subversion of Islam 
by the Christian Powers, and even the well-known action of the 
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Indian Government in impressing the views of the Indian Muham- 
madans on His Majesty’s Government did not allay the discontent; 
In November rorg, at the meeting of the Khilafat Conference in 
Delhi, Mr. Gandhi suggested that Hindus should demonstrate their 
solidarity of feeling with their Muhammadan brethren by joining 
the latter in a refusal to acquiesce any longer in the British rule 
of India unless the British Government restored to the Ottoman 
Empire its political and religious status. And here comes in 
one of the strange inconsistencies which so puzzle students of 
Mr. Gandhi's activities. For, only a month later, at the annual 
meeting of the All-India National Congress at Amritsar, Mr. 
Gandhi supported co-operation in the working of the new Consti- 
tution of India contained in the Government of India Act of 1919, 
that is, the Constitution more popularly known as the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms. Of course, this support was of very brief 
duration, and from the beginning of 1920 the non-co-operation 
movement got fairly under way. From time to time, during its 
progress, events occurred which caused Mr. Gandhi infinite dis- 
tress and led him to make a public acknowledgment of error, 
but control of the movement quickly passed out of his hands, and 
he was compelled to remain a passive spectator of events which 
had formed no part of his original programme. Indeed, in this 
original non-co-operation movement are to be seen all the strength 
and weakness of Mr. Gandhi in politics, and, also, the limits of his 
influence with the leaders of sections of political opinion other 
than his own. 

In different guise, owing to different circumstances, the results 
of the non-co-operation movement of 1920 and onwards have 
repeated themselves in Mr. Gandhi’s later activities. The 
reason for this also may be sought in the movement we 
are discussing. It had nothing to:set up against the existing 
system except the vague and unpractical idealism of Mr. Gandhi’s 
doctrine of passive resistance. In other words, emotion took the 
place of a practical political and economic programme, and as 
emotion subsided, partly by reason of the removal of the cir- 
cumstances which had given it birth, and partly by mere flux of 
time, the movement gradually slowed down and, in the end, came 
to a full stop. In none of the events of the years 1920 to 1923, 
when this first phase of the non-co-operation movement may be 
said to have ended, is the importance of this lack of a constructive 
programme more clearly shown than in the course of Hindu- 
Muhammadan relations. As the traditional sympathy of Great 
Britain with the Muhammadan world, and the improvement in 
the position and prospects of the Turks, became more and more 
apparent, the basis of the Hindu-Muhammadan entente melted 
away, and there was no constructive political policy with a states- 
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manlike solution of the problem of minority safeguards—which 
alone could have any chance of keeping the Muhammadans in 
the entente—to replace them. So, after a period of gradual 
disintegration, the Hindu-Muhammadan entente quite definitely 
broke down in the autumn of 1922 with Hindu-Muhammadan 
riots at Multan in the Western Punjab, which proved to be the 
precursor of some years of intercommunal strife, marked by such 
outstanding episodes as the great riots in Kohat, Calcutta, and 
Bombay. 


It was not only with Muhammadans that Mr. Gandhi failed in 
these years, for all the various schools and sections of thought 
which are classed together under the generic title of Moderate— 
such sections, for example, as the Indian Liberals, the non- 
Brahmins of the South, Parsees, and others—refused to join 
in non-co-operation. There were very few of the leaders of 
these sections of thought who had not very great sympathy 
with Mr. Gandhi’s ideals or the greatest reverence for him per- 
sonally, but they were not prepared to face the danger of the 
catastrophic breakdown of law and order latent in the non-co- 
operation movement merely as an act of revulsion from the exist- 
ing system of government and without a programme for a 
political system alternative to it. Moreover, it must be remem- 
bered that in February 1921 the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
were inaugurated both at the Centre and in the Provinces, and, 
whatever may be said about them now, these Reforms did offer 
scope for constructive political work and an opportunity to gain 
practical experience which might serve as a safe basis for future 
advance. At any rate, the moderate sections of Indian opinion 
threw in their lot with the supporters of progress by way of a 
constitutional agitation, and not by way of non-co-operation. 
Here, again, there seems to be very little doubt that some, at any 
rate, of the more moderate leaders would have joined Mr. Gandhi 
and stayed with him had he had a clearly thought out practical 
programme of work to which they could give their adherence and 
which would satisfy the natural human instinct to be doing and 
making something. 

But Mr. Gandhi’s ideas were soon to be still more strongly 
combated, and by a man who, for a time, exercised an influence in 
the country possibly as great as that of Mr. Gandhi, namely, the 
late Mr. C. R. Das. Even with the National Congress hostile to 
them and taking no part in them, the new Legislatures set up by 
the 1919 Act became, within the first three years of their existence, 
the political centre of gravity of India, and to Mr, Gandhi’s two 
chief lieutenants, namely, the late Mr. C. R. Das and the late 
Pundit Motilal Nehru, it had become clear that even opposition 
to the new Constitution would have to be carried on from inside 
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the new Legislatures, and they urged, therefore, that Congressmen 
should stand for election to these bodies if only for the purposeof 
obstructing from within their further functioning. Mr. Gandhi 
strenuously withstood this innovation, but, of course, the other 
two carried the majority of Congress against him, and 

men duly entered the various Legislatures at the General Elections 
of 1923. One is tempted to wonder what would have happened 
if Mr. C. R. Das had not died in 1925, for there is no doubt that 
he was one of the greatest constructive politicians, perhaps the 
greatest, which modern India has produced, and before his death 
he, at any rate, had got far beyond mere negative non-co-opera: 
tion, and was, as far as we can see, prepared to embark on a far- 
seeing, constructive programme. In the last’ speech which he 
ever made—a speech delivered on May 2, 1925, at Faridpur in 
Bengal—when addressing the Bengal Provincial Congress Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Das spoke as follows : 


. - - The Empire idea gives us a vivid sense of many advantages, 
Dominion Status to-day is in no sense servitude. . .. It is realised that 
under modern conditions no nation can live in isolation, and Dominion 
Status, whilst it affords complete protection to each constituent composing 
the great Commonwealth of Nations called the British Empire, secures 
to each the rights to realise itself, develop itself and fulfil itself, and there- 
fore it expresses and implies all the elements of Swaraj which I have 


After his defeat over the question of Congress entry into the 
Legislatures, Mr. Gandhi decided to leave politics to the leaders 
of the Congress minority and the other parties, and after pre- 
siding over the All-India National Congress at Belgaum in 1924 
he ceased to take an active share in Indian politics for some years. 
At any time between 1924 and 1928 a student of Indian affairs 
would have been justified in saying that while Mr. Gandhi's 
personal reputation and the reverence in which he was held in 
India and elsewhere were growing all the time, he simply did not 
count as a factor in politics, although the same student would 
have admitted that Mr. Gandhi could probably return to the 
centre of the political stage at any time he chose, provided a 
suitable occasion were afforded him. Between 1924 and 1928 
Indian politics were undergoing a cyclical change. Hindu- 
Muhammadan antagonism, based as much on the struggle for 
political power as on the old traditional and religious enmity, 
grew to be the dominating feature of Indian public life. Younger 
politicians, like Pundit Jawahirlal Nehru, son of the late Pundit 
Motilal Nehru, the famous leader of the Congress Party after the 
death of Mr. C. R. Das, and Mr. Subash Chandra Bose, together 
with other less well-known men, had risen to prominent places in 
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the political firmament, bringing with them more extreme views 
and calling into the political arena, through the so-called Youth 
Movement, great numbers of Indian youths, and chiefly educated 
youths. India’s political temperature rose steadily during these 
years, and then at the end of 1927 came the announcement of the 
Statutory Commission, composed entirely of Englishmen, which 
at once alienated from co-operation with the Government some 
sections of Indian political opinion, particularly the Indian 
Liberal section, which had helped to work the Reforms from their 
inception, but now refused to participate in any way in the Com- 
mission’s inquiry. Yet all this time Mr. Gandhi remained aloof 
from politics, contenting himself with observing them and com- 
menting on them in his paper Young India. 

The actual occasion of his return to active politics may be said 
to be the meeting of the All-India National Congress at Calcutta in 
December 1928. It is necessary to explain that in August 1928 was 
published a document known generally as the Nehru Report, from 
the name of its chief signatory, Pundit Motilal Nehru. This docu- 
ment had been drawn up bya committee composed of persons drawn 
from all those sections of Indian political opinion which refused to 
co-operate with the Statutory Commission. Briefly, it demanded 
full Dominion Status for India immediately, qualified by one or 
two temporary reservations, as, for example, in the matter of the 
Army and Defence. For some time past a struggle for the leader- 
ship of the National Congress had been going on between Pundit 
Motilal Nehru and a well-known Madrassi political leader, Mr. 
Srinivasa Ayengar. The latter declared that Dominion Status 
for India did not satisfy him, as he wanted complete independence, 
and he announced that he intended to oppose the acceptance of 
the Nehru Report by the National Congress. It was at this 
crisis that Mr. Gandhi was begged to return to politics to act as 
deus ex machina, at the Calcutta meeting of the National Congress. 
Mr. Gandhi complied with the request, and by his great personal 
influence managed to get a resolution accepted by the Congress 
which, in effect, left both the supporters of Dominion Status and the 
supporters of complete independence for India free to pursue their 
rival ideals within the Congress fold. But in the Congress resolu- 
tion referred to was the condition that, unless the Constitution for 
India proposed in the Nehru Report were accepted by the British 
Parliament on or before December 31, 1930, the Congress would 
revive non-co-operation by advising the country to refuse taxa- 
tion and every other aid to the Government. 

In such circumstances as these Mr. Gandhi returned again to 
politics. The year 1929 will always stand out as one of the most 
important-in the history of British India, for it was at the end of 
October that Lord Irwin made his now famous announcement in 
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which he stated that the natural issue of India’s political 

ment was Dominion Status, and in which he invited Indian poli- 
tical leaders and the Indian Princes to attend a Round Table 
Conference in London to discuss the whole question of India’s 
political future. Between the meeting of the Indian National 
Congress in Calcutta and the publication of Lord Irwin’s announce. 
ment there had been a steadily growing drift towards extremism 
in language, in policy, and even in deeds, on the part of the Left 
Wing, and chiefly on the part of the Youth Movement, whilst on 
the other hand it had become quite clear that the leaders of the 
old co-operating sections who had been estranged by the all- 
British character of the Statutory Commission, and even some of 
the Right Wing Congressmen, had become definitely uneasy at the 
drift towards extremism and wanted some honourable way to 
return to co-operation with the Government. Lord Irwin, inter. 
preting rightly these developments, secured the agreement of 
His Majesty’s Government to his announcement which was 
published on October 31, 1929. 

The publication brought Mr. Gandhi once more to a parting 
of the ways, at which he had to make a momentous decision. 
The effect of the announcement on Indian opinion was 
astonishing. With the exception of the Congress Party, political 
India welcomed the prospects of honourable co-operation held 
out, and clearly intended to accept Lord Irwin’s invitation to 
the London Conference. Even in the Congress Party ‘there 
was division of opinion. The Right Wing of Congress was 
obviously inclined to welcome the announcement, but the Left 
Wing, led by the younger Nehru, expressed dissatisfaction. From 
his actions during the important days between November 1 
and the end of December 1929 it is a fair inference that Mr. 
Gandhi himself was undecided, at any rate at first, as to the 
attitude which he ought to adopt. There can be very little 
doubt that he had no desire to renew non-co-operation, for the 
calamitous results of his earlier movement must have always 
remained as poignant memories. A meeting of political leaders 
of the various sections including Congress, which had refused 
to co-operate with the Statutory Commission, was held at Delhion 
November 1 and 2, and, in the end, all present, including Mr. 
Gandhi and the two Nehrus, signed a manifesto accepting the 
Viceroy’s announcement, subject, however, to certain assump- 
tions, the most important of which (and the only one which need 
be mentioned here) was that the Conference proposed in the 
announcement would meet to draw up a Constitution giving India 
full Dominion Status. When this manifesto was first issued it 
was described in certain quarters, both in this country and in 
India, as a victory for extremism. It was said that the Indian 
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Moderate leaders had surrendered to the Left Wing of Congress in 
demanding immediate Dominion Status and in asking for the 
release of political prisoners, which was another of the assump- 
tions contained in the manifesto. The Moderate leaders, however, 
pointed out that the clauses in the manifesto objected to were 
assumptions or recommendations and not conditions precedent to 
their taking part in the Conference. They further pointed out 
that the Left Wing of Congress had themselves advanced a long 
way towards the Right by agreeing to a Dominion Status Constitu- 
tion for India and thus tacitly dropping their demand for inde- 
pendence. However this may be, the interesting point about this 
meeting of leaders at Delhi is that, as the present writer was 
assured by one who took part in the deliberations, it was Mr. 
Gandhi who pressed the younger Nehru to sign the manifesto, 
which seems to show that he, at any rate, saw possibilities of 
making the announcement the basis for a new orientation of his 
political work and effort. Lively hopes were expressed that Mr. 
Gandhi himself would go to the Conference and take an active part 
in its work. As we now know, these hopes were doomed to dis- 
appointment, and on December 23, 1929, in an interview which 
he had with the Viceroy, together with Pundit Motilal Nehru, 
Sir. Tej Bahadur Sapru, and Mr. Jinnah, Mr. Gandhi announced 
that he would not attend the Conference except on the condition 
that it would meet to draw up a Constitution which would give 
India full Dominion Status forthwith. 

Immediately after leaving the Viceroy Mr. Gandhi proceeded to 
Lahore for the annual meeting of the All-India National Congress. 
There is no need to traverse again the events of the 1929 session of 
the India Congress. All that we need notice here is that Mr. Gandhi’s 
attitude towards the Round Table Conference and his expressed 
determination to have it boycotted by Congress met with the 
strongest opposition from many of the Nationalist leaders 
assembled in Lahore, including important leaders of the Congress 
Party itself. Much of the opposition, and certainly the most deter- 
mined part of it, took place within the closed doors of the Subjects 
Committee of the National Congress, and so never attained any 
great publicity. But in the Subjects Committee Mr. Gandhi and his 
chief ally, the younger Nehru, had to fight desperately for their 
Majority, and at the end of the Lahore session Mr. Gandhi and the 
two Nehrus were left practically isolated so far as first-class 
figures in the Indian political world were concerned. Indeed, it 
isnot unreasonable to see Mr. Gandhi’s reaction to this strenuous 
fight in the somewhat despondent message which he gave to the 
Press the day he left Lahore. In this message he said that condi- 
tions in India were not yet ripe for the inauguration of civil 
disobedience. Nevertheless, five or six weeks later he announced 
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that he intended to begin civil disobedience by breaking the Salt 
Law, and, as all the world knows, he inaugurated this programme 
in March last year. Now, between leaving Lahore and announce. 
ing his determination to start civil disobedience, Mr. Gandhi 
cannot have discerned any development in Indian politics favour. 
able to civil disobedience, or, at any rate, to non-violent civil 
disobedience. None of the other political parties or leaders had 
declared in favour of civil disobedience, but, on the contrary, the 
Round Table Conference had undoubtedly strengthened its hold 
on Indian imagination. Of course, the civil disobedience move- 
ment had provided a rival ideal to the Conference, but, neverthe- 
less, it was and is an ideal to which the vast majority of leading 
Indian politicians and the responsible sections of Indian opinion 
resolutely refused to adhere. The statesmanlike handling of the 
situation by Lord Irwin and his Government prevented the large 
swing of opinion against the Conference and in favour of civil 
disobedience which no doubt Mr. Gandhi, and certainly his chief 
lieutenants, had hoped for. Thus, at another great crisis in the 
history of India, Mr. Gandhi found himself acting i in opposition to 
large and important sections of Indian opinion and in opposi- 
tion to political leaders of different communities and schools of 
political thought whose nationalist ardour and patriotism cannot 
be questioned by anybody. 

Since those days the tremendous episode of the Indian Round 
Table Conference—one of the great turning points, not only 
in the history of the British Empire, but of the whole world 
—has occurred. The whole world knows the results of. the 
Conference, and it is not too much to say that informed and 
responsible opinion in Great Britain, in India, and in the rest 
of the world has welcomed and approved the settlement 
reached by the representatives of Great Britain and India. 
The subsequent course of events in India, particularly the 
strenuous advocacy of certain of the leading Indian delegates of 
the work of the Conference, is also well known. From the moment 
when Lord Reading and Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru made their 
historic speeches the adhesion of Indian opinion, including a large 
section of the National Congress, was a foregone conclusion. 
There are not many things that are clear at this moment in the 
riddle of Indian politics, but one of those things is that the Prime 
Minister’s speech at the adjournment of the Round Table Con- 
ference and the agreement recently arrived at by Lord Irwin and 
Mr. Gandhi have given satisfaction to all those people who, in any 
part of the world, are looking for a permanent, equitable, and 
constructive solution of the problem of India’s political future. 
Mr. Gandhi’s conduct of his negotiations with Lord Irwin and the 
pact to which he agreed give rise to lively hopes that this time— 
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that is, in the vital work which lies before the statesmen of Great 
Britain and India from now onwards—he will be found in accord 
with and working side by side with the other leaders of Indian 
politics. For Mr. Gandhi himself the present is another turning- 
point. As we have seen, twice before, when he has had to choose 
between co-operation in constructive work and non-co-operation, 
he has chosen the latter. Whatever may be said for or against 
his previous choices, it is idle to deny that the Round Table Con- 
ference has permanently and fundamentally altered the whole 
character of the Indian political problem. The basic principles of 
the future government of India have been laid down in a manner 
and on a plan which commanded the satisfaction of India’s repre- 
sentatives at the Conference. But a vast amount remains to be 
done by Indians themselves. The Conference drew the outline of 
a plan of government. Many of the details of the plan were 
omitted, and even parts of the outline—and important parts at 
that—were not drawn. Certain of the problems arising out ofthe 
existence of minority communities, for example, can be solved by 
none but Indians themselves, and altogether there is vast scope at 
the moment for the exercise by Indian leaders of the highest 
qualities of statesmanship and conciliation. Is Mr. Gandhi, with 
his immense influence, going to join in this work, or is he not ? 
“One chapter in Indian history is closed—the long chapter 
which culminated in the Round Table Conference, with all that it 
has meant for India. Methods, ideas, and doctrines which were 
appropriate during this earlier chapter are now outworn—they 
have done their work and must be replaced by fresh ideas and 
fresh methods. Will Mr. Gandhi join with those of his country- 
inen—and among them are the noblest and most patriotic—who 


‘are going to develop these new ideas and use these new instru- 


ments ? His agreement with Lord Irwin gives some ground for 
hope that he will. Some contribution to the answer of our ques- 


tion will be supplied by the forthcoming session of the All-India 


National Congress at Karachi. Clearly, the answer is of vital 


importance to India. 
J. COATMAN. 
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THE NAVAL TREATY AND AFTER 


CONSIDERABLE capital has been made of the economy that will 
accrue to the British Empire by the whittling down of the sea- 
going fleet brought about by the London Naval Treaty. The First 
Lord of the Admiralty stated last year that 4,000,000/. had been 
saved on the Estimates by the reductions made by the Labour 
Government in the building programmes for 1928 and 1929, five 
and. twelve vessels respectively having been cancelled. Further 
retrenchment has been effected this year. : 

The Treaty has brought about a capital ship building ‘ holiday’ 
until the end of 1936, and the disposal, or scrapping in the near 
future, of certain of our older capital ships. Our cruisers have 
been reduced to fifty, a number incompatible with security in any 
future possible war. Unless we exercise the Safeguarding Clause, 
Part III., Article 21, our destroyer tonnage can also be regarded 
as insufficient. 

Most serious of all is the resulting diminution in the personnel 
of the Navy, which is now 93,650. By March 31, 1932, it will have 
shrunk to 91,840. This is the lowest figure since 1895, and 
whether or not -it is a matter for congratulation is open to grave 
doubt. Recent official figures gave the numbers of the personnel 
of the American and Japanese navies as 114,000 and 85,000 
respectively—increases of 47,000 and 35,000 over the correspond- 
ing figures for 1914. 

It is impossible to view this serious attenuation in ships and 
trained men with complacency. A detailed examination of the 
Treaty shows that, so far from the situation having been cleared 
and economy effected for all time, an agreement still remains to 
be reached between the five Powers on the important subject of 
the individual size and armament of capital ships. Moreover, we 
shall still have to embark upon considerable building programmes 
in the future if the British Fleet is not to fall below the levels set 


forth in the Washington and London Treaties. Besides actual 
numbers, the age of the vessels comprising the seagoing fleet must 


also be taken into account. ‘ Parity’ in tonnage with the United 


States does not necessarily mean parity in actual strength. 
2 See Cmd. 3799. Statement of the First Lord of the Admiralty. Explanatory 
of the Navy Estimates, 1931. (H.M.S.O., 3d. net.) ! 
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For the purpose of considering the effects of the Treaty upon 
British naval strength in the future, it is as well to deal separately 
with each class of vessel. 


CAPITAL SHIPS 

The five Powers—with reservations on the part of France and 
Italy—agreed upon a capital ship ‘ holiday’ during the years 1931 
to 1936 inclusive, while the capital ship strength of Britain, the 
United States, and Japan will be reduced to the Washington 
Treaty (1922) figures of fifteen, fifteen, nine, respectively, by 
1932 instead of in 1936, as foreshadowed at Washington. 

In accordance with this ruling, Britain has already disposed 
of two of her older capital ships, while three more will be scrapped 
in the comparatively near future. The vessels affected are the 
battleships Benbow, Emperor of India, Iron Duke, and Marl- 
borough, which would not normally have disappeared until 1934 
under the existing age limits, and the Tiger, which would not have 
been scrapped until 1935. At the same time, the United States 
will scrap four older vessels and Japan one. Each of the three 
Powers is allowed to use one of the vessels earmarked for disposal 
asa training ship, provided she is rendered unfit for fighting service. 

France and Italy, however, each reserved the right to construct 
70,000 tons of accumulated capital ships tonnage that they were 
allowed by the Washington Treaty to lay down in 1927 and 1929, 
but did not, in fact, start to build. The effect of this reservation 
upon Britain will be dealt with later. 

The capital ship ‘ holiday ’ means that no new vessel of this type 
can be laid down by the other three Powers before December 31, 
1936. All that can be done before this date is to produce the 
design of a new type of vessel to replace the old, a process which 
ordinarily takes between a year and eighteen months. But no 
final design can be decided upon pending the result of the next 
Naval Conference in 1935, for the London Treaty left undefined 
the life, the displacement, and armament of any capital ship of 
the future. It merely proclaimed the ‘ holiday.’ The Washington 
Treaty laid down the effective life as twenty years, while limiting 
the displacement to. 35,000 tons, and the calibre of the guns to 
16 inches: The twenty-year life is abrogated for the time by the 
‘holiday.’ The limiting characteristics in size and gun power 
remain, except in so far as they are altered in the recent Franco- 
Italian agreement. 

British naval opinion now favours a life of twenty-six years, a 
maximum tonnage limit of 25,000, and a maximum gun calibre of 
12 inches. It is believed that at the Conference last spring the 
British delegates expressed a wish that these figures. should 
be generally agreed to, The United States, however, desired to 
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retain the Washington limits, while Japan, though agreeing with 
the tonnage suggested by Britain, wished to retain the 14-inch gun, 
No agreement was reached. The matter was conveniently dropped, 

In spite of the hope expressed by the present Government 
that battleships will in due course disappear, professional opinion 
in all the oceanic Powers favours their retention as the essential 
backbone of modern fleets. The naval advisers to any British 
Government, moreover, are unlikely ever to agree to an American 
suggestion that their number should be reduced below the 
Washington figure of fifteen. The British Fleet must be capable, 
if necessary, of being split into two portions for operations in 
different parts of the world.. With a proportion of vessels always 
absent refitting, a smaller number than fifteen would be insuffi- 
cient for our strategical needs. 

The situation, then, is that we cannot finally decide upon the 
design of any capital ship of the future until after the next Naval 
Conference due to be held in 1935, at which, it is to be presumed, 
we shall continue to press for the general adoption of a smaller 
type of vessel more economical to build and to maintain than that 
allowed for at Washington. 

The 35,000-ton Nelson and Rodney, armed with nine 16-inch 
guns, produced as a result of the Washington Treaty, cost about 
7,500,000l. apiece. The British delegates who attended the 
Washington Conference have sometimes been blamed for agreeing 
to the construction of such huge vessels. It must be remembered, 
however, that in 1922, largely as.a result of the war, naval minds 
were considering ships of about 48,000 tons armed with 18-inch 
guns.! It is now generally admitted that the Nelson and Rodmey 
are too large and too costly for our needs, though it goes without 
saying that we could not afford appreciably to reduce size and 
gun armament unless other maritime Powers consented to do the 
same. France and Italy have already done so. 

In any case, by the terms of the London Treaty, we cannot 
begin to build before 1937. Allowing four years for design and 
construction, this means that no new capital ship can be completed, 
at the earliest, before 1940, by which time three of the battleships of 
the Queen Elizabeth type will be twenty-five years old from the date 
of their completion. The fifteen capital ships that remain to us 
reach the age of twenty-six years, the limit now suggested by British 
naval experts, during the following years : Queen Elizabeth, War- 
spite, and Barham, in 1941; Valiant, Malaya, Resolution, Revenge, 
Royal Oak, Royal Sovereign, Renown, and Repulse, in 1942; 
Ramillies, in 1943 ; Hood,in 1946; Nelson and Rodney, in 1953. 

During a life of twenty years a capital ship must undergo two 


1 The battle-cruiser Hood, laid down in 1916 and completed four years later, 
bas a displacement of 41,200 tons, . She carries eight‘15-inch guns. - 
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extensive refits. She cannot be made to last beyond twenty-six 
years without undergoing a third heavy refit which practically 
amounts to reconstruction, and is as expensive as the first and 
second combined. On the analogy of the old motor car, the reten- 
tion of which after a certain period produces repair bills for more 
than the machine is worth, the keeping of a ship beyond a certain 
period is also uneconomic. 

Had the 25,000-ton ship with 12-inch guns and a twenty-six- 
year life been agreed to at the London Conference, and no capital 
ship ‘ holiday ’ been decided upon, it is understood to have been 
the intention of the Admiralty to have recommended the laying 
down of one new vessel a year, starting in 1931. This would have 
meant the gradual replacement of thirteen existing ships, up to 
and including the Hood, by 1946. By that time the Hood will be 
twenty-six-years old. If this scheme had been carried through, 
the Repulse, Renown, and Ramillies would each have been one or 
two years over the age limit on relief in 1943, 1944; and 1945 
respectively. This slight extension might have been accepted. 

In present conditions, however, if we lay down only one new 
capital ship a year after 1936, and complete the first by 1940, the 
replacement of the thirteen ships already referred to cannot be 
completed until 1952. They would probably be relieved in the 
following order, which is that adopted in the Washington Treaty : 


. | Queen Elizabeth . 
Warspite 
Barham 


Malaya . 
. | Royal Sovereign . 
Revenge 
. | Resolution . ‘ 
. | Royal Oak . ‘ 
Valiant 
Repulse 
Renown 
Ramillies 


Hood 
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Eleven of the ships in the foregoing list are twenty-seven 
years of age or more on relief, two, the Renown and Ramillies, 
being thirty-four years old from their date of completion. If we 
possessed ships of this age now, the old battleships of the Majestic 
class built in 1894~7 would still form part of our fighting fleet. 

It is extremely unlikely that the abolition of capital ships 
will be agreed to at any future Naval Conference, either by the 
United States, Japan, or by the responsible naval advisers to any 
British Government. This being the case, one of two things must 
happen. Either we must scrap the older vessels without replace- 
ment when they can no longer perform useful service, or else we 
must lay down more than one capital ship a year starting in 1937. 
If we adopt the first alternative we shall not, for a period often 
years in the future, possess the fifteen vessels considered by. 
responsible naval opinion to be necessary for our security. If, on 
the other hand, we decided to lay down more than one ship.a 
year, we are still faced with the difficulty that no less than eleven 
of the existing vessels, completed in 1915 and 1916, reach. the 
age of twenty-six years in 1941 and 1942, and all fall due for 
replacement in these two years. 

If we laid down even two shipsa year after 1936, we should still 
have six vessels over age on replacement, which would start in 
1940. The table below shows how this would operate : 


Names. Date Replaced, |A8* yobs 


Queen Elizabeth 
Warspite ; 


Barham . 
Malaya . 


Royal Sovereign 
Revenge . ‘ 


Resolution 
Royal Oak 


Valiant . 
Repulse . 


Renown. . ‘ ° é ‘ 
Ramillies . . . 28 


Hood. . F . : 26 
See eee See 
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In short, if a strength of fifteen capital ships in a state of efficiency 
isto be maintained in the future, it cannot be done without 
laying down two vessels a year in and from 1937, and by giving 
some of the older vessels a third and very expensive long refit 
practically amounting to reconstruction. 

Assuming, then, that the abolition of battleships is no more 
likely to be effected four years hence than it was last spring, the 
capital ship ‘ holiday’ of the London Treaty, so far from being an 
economy for all time, has merely suspended the dates of replace- 
ment. In other words, instead of spreading out a programme of 
replacement construction over fifteen years, that is, from the 
laying down of the first keel in 1931 to the completion of the 
thirteenth ship in 1946, it has necessitated the building of the 
same number of vessels in nine years, that is, between 1937 and 
1946, unless our naval security is to be seriously impaired. 

Another point which gives food for serious thought is the fact 
that France and Italy, in accordance with the terms of their 
recent agreement, can each complete two capital ships before 
December 31, 1936. The displacement of these vessels is not to 
exceed 23,333 tons, while their guns must not be larger than 
12-inch. France’s new ships are required as a counter-measure 
to the German ‘pocket battleship’ Ersatz Preussen and her 
sisters. Though, perhaps, individually weaker, the French battle- 


cruisers will outlast ours by many years. They may also be 
faster. 


CRUISERS 


Subject to any possible increase in the total cruiser tonnage 
of the British Empire which may be considered desirable in the 
future under the terms of the Safeguarding Clause of the Three- 
Power portion of the London Naval Treaty (Part III., Article 21), 
we have limited ourselves to a total tonnage in cruisers of 339,000 
tons, made up in fifty ships. 

Fifty cruisers have been accepted by the Government as 
sufficient for our present needs, though naval opinion considers 
this number as inadequate. This total was calculated on a 
twenty-year age limit, and both at the London Naval Con- 
ference and in the previous conversations between Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. MacDonald in America, Britain put forward her claim to 
build fourteen new 6-inch-gun cruisers with a total tonnage of 
90,720 in replacement of older vessels. 

By the London Naval Treaty a twenty-year age limit for 
cruisers was not accepted for all classes, and in Annex I., 
section 1 (a), of the Five-Power portion of the Treaty the 
effective life of surface vessels exceeding 3000 but not exceeding 
10,000 tons—which comprises cruisers of all classes—is set down 
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as being sixteen years from the date of completion for ships laid 
down before January 1, 1920, and twenty years for ships laid 
down after December 31, 1919. These new age limits were put 
in during the last week of the Conference because Japan was 
particularly anxious to spread the replacement of her cruisers 
over a number of years to keep her dockyards in operation. 

The following table shows the present cruiser strength of the 
British Empire in vessels built, building, completing, and pro- 
jected, together with the years in which the older vessels become 
due for scrapping under the ruling already quoted : 


' Exeter, due for 
completion 
1931. 


in.| Includes two 
of Royal Aus- 


lace, )1 775 in. 
All the above carry guns ae than 6-inch 
Under 


Brisbane . 


* Frobisher and Effingham. are to be scrapped in 1936 though under age 
( Part III., Article 20 (a), of London Naval Treaty). 

+ Leander, laid down under 1929. programme; due for completion 1933 
Neptune, Orion, ‘Achilles, authorised under 1930 programme, but not yet laid 
down, may be completed by 1934. Two more of same type, authorised under 
1931 programme, may be completed by 1935. 

~ Authorised under 1931 programme; may be completed by 1935. 

§ Includes Dunedin and Diomede of New Zealand Division of R.N. 


It will be seert that we have sixty-one cruisers built, building, 
completing, or projected, Of the heavier ships, two, the Vin- 
dictive and Hawkins, reach their sixteen years age limits in 1934 
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and 1935 respectively. The other two of the same class, the 
Frobisher and Effingham, were not completed until 1924 and 1925, 
so that their lives would not normally terminate until 1940 and 
1941. Under the terms of the Three-Power portion of the Treaty 
(Part III., Article 20 (a) ), however, these two vessels ‘may be 


. disposed of during 1936.’ 


It. may be considered a waste of money to scrap still good 
vessels before they reach their age limits ; and so it undoubtedly 
is. The reason, however, is that the United States considers the 
Hawkins class as the equivalent of the 8-inch-gun cruisers, of 
which we already possess our quota of fifteen. Were we to retain 
them, an equivalent increase might also be demanded by America 
and Japan. However, professional naval opinion in this country 
now favours cruisers of about 7000 tons armed with 6-inch guns, 
which are large enough and powerful enough for fleet or convoy 
duties, or for any other work that cruisers may have to perform, 
while a 5000-ton cruiser is to be built under this year’s Estimates. 
The British view in this respect is that individual size and gun 
power should be kept as low as possible compatible with efficiency. 
If it were possible, naval experts would prefer to see the dis- 
appearance of the 8-inch-gun ships, which are definitely too large 
and too costly for our needs. Notwithstanding, we must possess 
a proportion of 8-inch-gun ships if other Powers have them. 

Omitting the Leander, Neptune, Orion, Achilles, and the three 
new cruisers of the 193I programme, which are included in the 
new fourteen units totalling 90,720 tons, all our smaller cruisers 
now in existence except seven terminate their sixteen-year lives 
before 1936. Five are due to disappear this year, six each in 
1932, 1933 and 1934, and five in 1935. Including the four ships 
of the Hawkins type, a total of thirty-two cruisers thus reach 
their age limits between now and 1936, both years inclusive. 

The Exeter, similar to the York, will join the Fleet this year, 
and the Leander, one of the new type of light cruisers of under 
7ooo tons armed with 6-inch guns, in 1933. Her sister ships, 
Neptune, Orion, and Achilles, of the 1930 programme, may com- 
mission for service in 1934, but are not yet laid down. The three 
new cruisers to be built under this year’s Naval Estimates may be 
ready for service by 1935. 

If no further building programme were authorised, and if 
vessels were scrapped at the end of their lives, we should possess 
a total of fifty-six cruisers within the age limit built, building, 
and projected by the end of 1931, fifty by 1932, forty-four by 
1933, thirty-seven by 1934, thirty-one by 1935, and twenty-nine 
by 1936. The total for this latter year is thus twenty-one ships 
short of the Government’s minimum of fifty. How, then, is the 
deficiency to be made up ? 
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The answer is that it will have to be balanced partly by new 
construction, and partly by retaining a proportion of the older 
6-inch-gun cruisers over their sixteen-year age limit. As regards 
new construction, by Article 20, par. (a), of the London Treaty 
we have pledged ourselves that the total replacement tonnage of 
cruisers we actually complete before December 31, 1936, shall’not 
exceed 91,000. It is understood that this tonnage is intended to 
be made up by fourteen vessels, most of which will probably be 
of the Leander type, ships of about 6840 tons armed with G-ineh 
guns, with a few 5000-ton ships. 

If this is the case, our cruiser fleet by the end of 1936 wii 
then consist of the following : 


Fifteen 8-inch-gun ships. ... . +  .. 146,800 tons 
Fourteen new 6-inch-gun ships. ‘ - . 90,720 tons 
(approx.) 


Seven existing 6-inch-gun ships less than 

sixteen years old—namely,,two ‘ E.’ class, 

three ‘D’ class, one Carlisle, and one 

Adelaide ‘ 4 - _. 38,980. tons 
Fourteen existing 6-inch-gun ships over six- 

teen years old—namely, five ‘D’ class, 

four Carlisles, and five Ceres. _. . . , 62,500 tons 


Fifty units of 339,000 tons 
(approx.), 


The retention of fourteen vessels over sixteen years old is 
precisely the same in effect as if we had pressed for, and obtained, 
a twenty-year age limit for cruisers, which was the original British 
intention. 

It is unlikely that more than fourteen of the older cruisers can 
be retained much after 1936, for the next vessels on the list are 
those of the Caledon, Centaur, and Cambrian types, which will be 
nineteen, twenty, and twenty-one years old in that year. These 
ships were all built during the war, and, having seen much service, 
are already approaching decrepitude. That they will be even 
tolerably efficient five years hence is unbelievable. 

Seven of the new quota of 6-inch-gun’ ships are already 
laid down or projected. Seven more, therefore, remain to be 
completed by the end of 1936. Cruisers take approximately 
three years to build, and to complete seven vessels before the 
Treaty expires means that they must all be laid down before the 
end of 1933. This entails a further building programme of three 
or four cruisers in each of the years 1932 and 1933 if a total of 
fifty efficient vessels is to be attained by 1936. 

And is the total of fifty cruisers adequate? One doubts it. 
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It:is ‘as well to remember the early days of the war, when one 

single raider, the Emden, sank or captured in two months some 

sixteen merchant vessels which, with their cargoes, were valued 

atig,500,000/. sterling. A dozen or more cruisers were employed 

in hunting for her, but running down a single well-handled raider 

in the wide ocean spaces was as difficult as finding a needle in the 
jal truss.of hay. 

I may be told that a regular convoy system will be in force in 
any future war. | Very well. So late as in September 1917, during 
the unrestricted submarine campaign, forty-one cruisers over and 
above those already built were required to complete the convoy 
system in the Atlantic alone. So, however much the Labour 
Government may pin their faith to pacts and treaties and to the 
general benevolence of mankind, the fact remains that a total of 
fifty cruisers does not guarantee our security. It is the sailors 
who know the conditions of maritime warfare. If their considered 
opinion as to what is needed is neglected, then they cannot be 
held responsible if disaster subsequently occurs. 


FLOTILLA LEADERS AND DESTROYERS 


At the time the Naval Treaty was signed we possessed 175 
flotilla leaders and destroyers built and building of an aggregate 
tonnage of 191,261. In Annex I. to the Five-Power portion of 
the London Naval Treaty the lives of destroyers laid down before 
January I, 1921, was fixed at twelve years from the date of their 
completion, and for those laid down after December 31, 1920, at 
sixteen years. Under this ruling ninety-six of the vessels existing 
at the time of the Treaty became obsolete in 1930, forty-one more 
became so in 1931, three in 1932, two in 1934, one in 1935, and 
three in 1936—a total of 146 ships. 

' Of flotilla leaders and destroyers that will mot be over age 
by the end of 1936 we now have built, building, and projected 
forty-two units of about 57,750 tons. 

Subject to any possible increase under the terms of the 
Safeguarding Clause of the Five-Power portion of the Treaty 
(Part III., Article 21), we have limited ourselves to a total 
destroyer tonnage of 150,000 ‘tons by the end of 1936, the number 
of vessels remaining unspecified (Part III., Article 16). Sub- 
tracting from this last figure the present destroyer tonnage which 
will not be obsolete by the same date, namely, 57,750, leaves a 
deficiency of about 92,250 tons. Taking the average size of 
destroyers as 1375 tons, this means some sixty-seven vessels. 

Destroyers take about two years to complete, so a building 
programme of about twenty-two destroyers a year should be 
embarked upon in each of the years 1932, 1933, and 1934. Only 
one flotilla leader and eight destroyers haye been allowed for each 
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of the years 1930 and 1931. This number is definitely inadequate 
if the Treaty tonnage figure is to be reached by the last day of 1936 
and obsolete ships are not to be retained. 

Destroyers, it need hardly be said, are fragile, lightly built 
vessels. They age more rapidly than any other surface vessels- 
of-war. Many of our existing craft were built during the war and 
have seen hard service, and the advisability of retaining them in 
commission beyond, say, fifteen years is open to serious question, 

Is the 150,000 tons of destroyers allowed us by the Treaty— 
og vessels, each of 1375 tons—sufficient to guarantee our security 
in the unhappy event of war ? 

If the Safeguarding Clause of the Treaty * (Part III., Article:21) 
had ever to be evoked because of the large submarine programmes 
of other countries, it is understood that the naval advisers to 
the Government would recommend a destroyer tonnage of about 
200,000 tons, comprised of about 160 units. 

As the figure for submarines put forward by France (81,989 
tons) is considered far too high, an increase in British destroyer 
tonnage may therefore have to be considered under Article 21 of 
the Treaty. The matter, however, has been deferred until after 
the Geneva Conference next year. 

In this connexion I would refer for a moment to the German 
unrestricted submarine campaign which started on February 1, 
1917, and was calculated by Germany to cause the Allies to sue 
for peace within five months. It nearly succeeded. The losses 
in merchant shipping were appalling. In that black month of 
April 1917 alone, the blackest month of the whole war, 430 

* British, Allied, and neutral merchantmen were sent to the bottom 
by submarines—an average of fourteen a day exclusive of fishing 
craft. 

Anti-submarine measures of a strictly retaliatory nature did 
little to ease the situation. It was the convoy system, which 
started in May 1917, that saved the Allies from defeat. By 
the autumn of 1917 the submarine menace was more or less 
countered ; but it was not until June 1918 that it was definitely 
defeated. 

It is unnecessary to go into too much detail, but in November 
1917, with the convoy system in force, we had some 407 flotilla 
leaders, modern and older destroyers, and patrol boats (which 
were really small destroyers) in operation in British waters and 
the Mediterranean. At a modest estimate, half of these were 
employed with the ocean and coastal convoys, We had the 
assistance of thirty-five American destroyers at Queenstown, and 
French and Japanese destroyers in the Mediterranean. 


It is only fair to point out, however, that we can, if necessafy, | 


* Seep. 427 of this paper. 
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build anti-submarine and ocean escort vessels under the category 
of ‘exempt vessels.’* These vessels, however, will take some 
time to build if they are not laid down until the outbreak of 
= future war. 

While dealing with the subject of destroyers, I may perhaps 
be permitted to refer to the flotilla leaders of Great Britain, France, 
and Italy. They may conveniently be summarised in the form of 
a table. 


FLOTILLA LEADERS 
(Built, building, and projected) 


Ten not over age limit. 1310-1520 tons. 

Ten: over age limit. Designed speeds, 34-364 knots. 
Mostly armed with four or five 
4°7-inch guns. 


Thirty not over age limit. | 2126-2569 tons. 

One over age limit. Designed speeds, 34-37 knots. 
Armed with five 5:1-inch or five 
5-inch guns. 


These vessels are virtually light cruisers. 


Sixteen not over age limit. seaness tons. 


Four over age limit, 38 knots. 


esigned speeds, 
Mostly armed with four to eight 
4°7-inch guns. 


SUBMARINES 


At the time the Treaty was signed we possessed sixty-six 
submarines built and building with a total tonnage of 63,324. By 
Annex I., section 1 (c), of the Treaty the life of submarines is 
fixed at thirteen years from the date of completion, while by 
Part III., Article 16, of the Three-Power portion of the Treaty we 
limit Carselves to a total tonnage of 52,700. Under the age limit 
fourteen of the then existing vessels were due for scrapping in 
1931, thirteen in 1932, seven in 1933, and two each in 1934 and 
1936—a total of thirty-eight. 

Six submarines have been authorised since the signing of 
the Treaty, which means that we have at present built, building, 
and projected thirty-four such vessels which will not be obsolete 
by the end of 1936. 

It is understood that we require about forty submarines of 
a total tonnage approximating to that allowed by the Treaty. 
The deficiency will, therefore, require to be met by new con- 
struction, as submarines age even more rapidly than destroyers. 
The question of future submarine building programmes for this 
country, however, do not assume the same: importance as the 


® See p. 427. 
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construction of an adequate number of cruisers and destroyers, 
which we need for security. 


*‘ HUMANISATION ’ OF SUBMARINE WARFARE 


At all the Naval Conferences which have taken place since the 


Great War the British delegates have pressed for the total aboli- 
tion of submarines. Their motive, I am informed, was not the 
natural instinct of self-preservation, or the fear of a recurrence 
of an intensive submarine campaign against our merchant shipping 
similar to that which started on February 1, 1917, but because 


the abolition of submarines, and the abolition of the necessary 
vessels and means to combat them, would have effected a large 
financial saving in the naval expenditure of all countries. One 
can agree. 

But if it is considered that counter-measures now available 
would render submarines ineffective in any future war—and by 
‘ counter-measures ’ I infer the institution of a convoy system for 
all merchant shipping coupled with active measures of retaliation 
—then I would say that we are unduly optimistic. For reasons 
already explained,‘ it is considered that an intensive submarine 
war against our merchant shipping in the western approaches 
to the British Isles is still one of the gravest dangers by which we 
can be threatened. 

The abolition of submarines, however, will never be agreed to 
by certain other Powers, who regard them as valuable weapons of 
defence. But to restrict what one may call their ‘ frightfulness’ 
the jurists and experts at the London Naval Conference, as they , 
had previously done at Washington eight years before, were set 
to work to frame rules for the ‘ humanisation ’ of submarine war- 


fare. As a result of their deliberations the following rules were 
laid down, which will be found in Part IV. of the Naval Treaty ; 


(z) In their action with regard to merchant ships, submarines must 
conform to the rules of international law to which surface vessels are 
subject. 

(2) In particular, except in the case of persistent refusal to stop on 
being duly summoned, or of active resistance to visit or search, a warship, 
whether surface vessel or submarine, may not sink or render incapable of 
navigation a merchant vessel without having first placed passengers, crew 
and ships’ papers in a place of safety. For this purpose the ships’ boats are 
not regarded as a place of safety unless the safety of the passengers and 
crew is assured, in the existing sea and weather conditions, by the proximity 
of land, or the presence of another vessel which is in a position to take 
them on board. 


These rules for the conduct of submarine warfare are 
capable of very wide interpretation, and may be compared to 


*. See p. 424, 
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the rules of international law already in existence forbidding, for 
instance, the use of lethal gas, and the dropping of incendiary or 
explosive bombs upon unfortified towns. They limit, very largely, 
the potency of the submarines as weapons. They render these 
already vulnerable vessels more vulnerable still. Whether or 
not these new ordinances for their conduct will be more honoured 
in the breach than in the observance by a nation fighting for its 
existense, time alone can show. 


EXEMPT VESSELS 


Part II., Article 8, of the Treaty, which deals with vessels 
exempt from limitation, is worthy of close attention. Naval 
surface combatant vessels are exempt if of 600 tons standard dis- 
placement or under, while the same ruling applies to naval sur- 
face combatant vessels between 600 and 2000 tons provided they 
(a) do not mount any gun larger than a 6-1-inch; (b) do not 
mount more than four guns larger than a 3-inch ; (c) are not 
designed to fire torpedoes; (d) are not designed for a speed 
greater than 20 knots. 

It will be seen that small destroyers or torpedo-boats of 600 
tons or less, and of any speed and armament, may be built without 
restriction. Vessels of this type would be too small to work with 
the fleet. On the other hand, they could most usefully be em- 
ployed for anti-submarine duties in coastal waters. 

Under the other ruling it is also possible to build any number 
of vessels of between 600 and 2000 tons with a speed of 20 knots 
and armed with four 4-7- or 6-inch guns. Such vessels must 
not carry torpedoes. They may, however, carry anti-submarine 
appliances, and, like the sloops during the war, could be turned 
out in large numbers in any emergency, and perform most useful 
service as escorts to convoys of merchantmen. 

So far as is known, it is not the present intention of the naval 
advisers to the Government to recommend the construction of 
either class of vessel. The fact that they can be built without 
infringing the Treaty, however, is important, as it is thus possible 
to produce escort and anti-submarine forces in the future without 
utilising the Safeguarding Clause. 


THE SAFEGUARDING CLAUSE 


This clause, Article 21, Part III., of the Three-Power portion 
of the Treaty, is worded as follows : 

If,’ during the term of the present Treaty, the requirements of the 
national security of any High Contracting Party in respect of vessels of 
war limited by Part III. of the present Treaty [that is, cruisers, destroyers 
and submarines) are in the opinion of that Party materially affected by 
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new construction of any Power other than those who have joined in Part III. 
of this Treaty, [that is, the British Empire, the United States, and Japan) 
that High Contracting Party will notify the other Parties to Part III. as 
to the increase to be made in its tonnages within one or more of the cate: 
gories of such vessels-of-war, specifying particularly the proposed increases 
and the reasons therefor, and shall be entitled to make such increase. 
Thereupon the other Parties to Part III. of the Treaty shall be entitled to 
make a proportionate increase in the category or categories specified. . . 
This, though it may never be used, is the most important clause 
of the whole of the agreements arrived at at the London Naval Con- 
ference. Had it not been included, it is understood that neither 
the representatives of certain of the Dominions, nor the. pro- 
fessional advisers to the Government, would have.subscribed to or 
agreed with an undertaking which, in their opinion, would have 
seriously imperilled the security of the British Empire. 


SUMMARY 


The strategic function for which the British Navy exists has 
not been touched upon ; but both the Washington and London 
Naval Treaties establish the principle of PARITY WITH THE UNITED 
STATES IN ALL CLASSES OF VESSELS-OF-wAR. This may be ex- 
pedient at the present time from the point of view of inter- 
national politics. The fact remains, however, that parity with a 


nation with whom war is ‘unthinkable’ does not necessarily 
mean that the strength and composition of our present Fleet is 
really governed by our strategic needs. 

The London Naval Treaty, moreover, so far from being @ 
matter for congratulation, has, from the naval point of view : 


(i.) Cut down our Fleet and our personnel, and. has en- 
couraged increased building programmes, and increased naval 
personnel, in other countries. 

(ii.) Left unsolved the vital question of the replacement of 
our present capital ships, and the individual size and) gun 
power of such vessels in the future, the 35,000-ton 16-inch-gun 
limits of the Washington Treaty producing vessels admittedly 
too large and too costly for our needs. 

(iii.) Diminished the number of our cruisers to.fifty, a 
number which is definitely insufficient for the security of 
the British Empire. 

(iv.) Provided us with a number of destroyers insufficient 
for security at the outbreak of any war with a first-class 
maritime Power. 

TAPRELL DORLING. 


(° Taffrasl.’) 





SPAIN: DICTATORSHIP OR PARLIAMENT 


AFTER seven years of coaxings, whipcuts, and refusals, the Govern- 
ment of Spain has once again jibbed before the hurdle of an 
election. Is there, or is there not, any chance of returning to 
regular constitutional government ? That is)a question which 
cannot be. discussed till one considers the record of the dictator- 
ship. When in 1923 Primo de | Rivera became dictator, he had 
to deal with four crucial questions—the growth of communistic 
societies who terrorised employers, a separatist movement in 
Catalonia, a war in Morocco, and a failure to balance the budget. 

His first task was to deal with murder, For in 1922 and 1923 
500 employers had been shot, poisoned or kidnapped, 160 of them 
in the single city of Barcelona. The murderers had in the course 
of two successive nights secured the lives of twenty-two capitalists. 
It was bringing business to a standstill in Spain, and especially in 
the busiest province of Spain—Catalonia. But on the dictator 
assuming power the lawlessness and violence of years settled 
almost at once into order. The murderers who had terrorised 
police and juries could not stand against an army. General 
strikes ceased. The police became a power again. Banks were 
no longer held up. If a murderer were arrested he could be sure 
that in a day or two, instead of being freed, he would be shot or 
garrotted. Even juries, when they acted, began to give verdicts 
according to the evidence. The streets of Barcelona and Bilbao 
no longer seethed in tumult; their stones no longer bore the 
stains of blood. Smugglers gave up their traffic in tobacco and 
spirits. Cocaine, which had been the most lucrative of contra- 
band, now became very hard to get. Grafters stopped their 
graft, and four corrupt mayors, fearing inquiry, shot themselves. 
Not least remarkable, many of the idle men who appeared from 
time to time in Government offices and secured a salary faded 
away from their sinecures: Such was the effect of government 
by. an army man who tried a few murderers by martial law and 
handed them over to summary execution. 

These energetic measures were carried out especially by 
General Martifiez Anido, who was appointed Captain-General of 
Barcelona, one of those men who never hesitates to lay his axe to 
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the root of the tree. But ruthlessness is tiring, and this general 
is not loved. He is a man for a crisis, not for a length of time, 
and after a little more than a year he retired and his colleague 
General Lossada, the civil governor, was replaced by a courtier, 
General Milans del Bosch. 

By that time Primo had thoroughly restored order to Spain, 
and justice defended the individual. That does not mean, of 
course, that, in a country where the law courts have always been 
slow, legal officers will not accept a sum of money to make efforts— 
in their private hours, of course—to get a case tried more quickly, 
nor that an advocate going into court with a strong case feels 
that its strength will always enable him to win it. It does mean 
that Primo had dealt with his first task as thoroughly as a reason- 
able man could ask. 

As for the movement in Catalonia, that presented many 
analogies with the movement in Ireland. The extremists wanted 
a separate republic, and Sefior Rovira y Virgili, a brilliant jour- 
nalist with a temperament of radiant enthusiasm, had made Arthur 
Griffiths his model. The more moderate people only wanted 
more home rule. They saw it was essential to the prosperity of 
their region, which combines the four departments of Barcelona, 
Garona, Tarragona and Lerida, to have a federal union with the 
rest of Spain for foreign affairs, defence, coinage, weights and 
measures, trade, customs and communications ; at the same time 
they wanted Catalonia to be supreme in its own government, 
administration, and law courts, with their own language as the 
official one. 

The four divisions of Catalonia had had a sort of State assembly 
of their own, the Mancomunidad, which was established on 
March 26, 1914, under the presidency of Sefior Dato. Although 
it did much good work, it could not cope with the disorders, the 
murders, the secret societies. Primo determined to dissolve it. 
The Catalans could have as much municipal self-government as 
they could pay for; they could have the use of their language, 
provided they taught Spanish in their schools, but they must 
recognise their integral unity with Spain. Affairs again grew 
calm, and Primo claimed that the Catalan difficulty was settled. 

Politically it was settled. Politically it is settled quietly, and 
far more happily than the Irish question was settled. There has 
been no terrorism, no violence. And the Catalans, though they 
keep their provincial patriotism, make no menace of it. Sefior 
Macia, the most dangerous, no longer counts among them ; Sefior 
Rovira y Virgili, who is editor of La Nau, which he founded, is 4 
republican, but no longer desires separatism ; Sefior Cambo, the 
most shrewd and able of the capitalists, the man who as a private 
individual commands most influence in Spain, has written a book, 
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Por la Concordia, in favour of harmony. Let the Catalans have 
freedom for the growth of their institutions, he said, whether 
Spain is one executive organism or a federation of provinces, but 
if the Madrid Government will give up its fear of Catalonia he is 
convinced that the leaders could easily come to an agreement. 

Sefior Cambo in his book, which, though short, is remarkable, 
discusses the question of a Spanish unity across the Atlantic. He 
has'many interests in Chili and Argentina, but he is convinced 
that, strong as is the link of language, race and tradition, it can 
mean no more in the Spanish republics of America than between 
England and the United States. He argues rather for a complete 
unity in the Iberian peninsula ; he suggests that the settlement 
of the Catalan question would settle one for Portugal also. The 
question, he is convinced, is simply one of coming in a generous 
spirit to a mutual understanding. And thus he disposes at least 
of the Catalan question. 

As for Primo’s third task, that, too, was dealt with thoroughly. 
At the Conference of Algeciras in 1912, Spain accepted on the 
borders of Morocco a strip of country the size of Massachusetts, 
with a hill chain called the Rif inhabited by Berber tribesmen, of 
whom the head was Abdel-Karim. These Berbers constantly 
descended to harass the 500,000 inhabitants of Spanish Morocco, 
who lived on friendly terms with Spain. In July 1925 there was 
an important conference between Spain and France in Madrid, 
in which the two countries came to a complete agreement as to a 
common attack on the Chief of the Rif. On July 27 Primo met 
Pétain at Tetuan. Early in September the Spaniards made a 
strong offensive, and the French a week or two later made another, 
which, under Lyautey, was strikingly successful. In October 
Abdel’s capital, Adjir, was bombarded and captured. The war 
was virtually over, though the Chief himself was not taken till the 
succeeding May. Spain was then saved from a ruinous campaign 
which had lasted fourteen years, and she had at last secured her 
African Massachusetts. Such was Primo’s third triumph. 

As long as the war had dragged on it had been a heavy strain 
on finance. When the dictator assumed power the deficit was 
roughly £29,000,000 for a population of 20,000,000—that is to 
Say, nearly 30s. per head. We can gauge what this means if we 
think of the federal budget of the United States having an annual 
deficit of '1,000,000,000 dollars. The dictator, after some twenty 
months, claimed to have reduced it by 40 per cent. When the 
war in Morocco was finally settled everyone expected the budget 
to be thoroughly favourable, and the peseta came almost back to 
its pre-war value. During the war sixteen pesetas would pur- 
chase a pound sterling, but the normal exchange was 25 to the 
pound, though during the Spanish-American war it had been 
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over 50. After the peace in Morocco it was 27. It was 38 when 
Primo fell, and this was his failure. 

His budget in the last year of the dictatorship did balance, 
but the figures were not all taken on trust. No one really knew 
how the money came or where it went. It would be superfluous 
to quote figures which are doubted. All we can do is to trace 
the question of the peseta. The Directory, advised by a young 
man of exceptional: brilliance but no responsibility in practical 
finance, Sefior Calvo Sotelo, had engaged on the risky and. spec- 
tacular venture of bringing the peseta back to par. It went 
steadily up to the figure mentioned, and was expected to go 
further still. The Government expended something like a million 
dollars in supporting it, but it would not hold. The balance: of 
Spain’s trade was against it. There was a deficit of 668,000,000 
pesetas in 1927 ; it rose to 885,000,000 pesetas in 1928. 

But that was not all: it was found that there was something 
very shaky in the budget as well. The Directory, in its desire to 
assist the progress of Spain, had not only spent large sums on 
improving roads ; it had.also given large subsidies to the railways 
and other private enterprises. It had what it called an extra 
ordinary as well as an ordinary budget. Loans had to be raised 
to pay for what had already been spent. Then when the peseta, 
having risen, began to fall again, when those foreign investors 
gambling for a rise began to sell, things moved quickly ; there 
was a general lack of confidence, which is the worst of all for a 
currency. 

Then the Government made another mistake : to support the 
peseta, they raised an interior loan on a gold basis, which meant 
finally buying more foreign securities, and so instead of raising 
the peseta they lowered it. Besides that, when no one knew 
quite what was happening with regard to the Directory, business 
men were nervous of engaging in fresh enterprises. So the peseta 
steadily fell, and no one knew what was going to happen. Such 
were the circumstances of the one big failure of Primo, the failure 
which, as we shall see, prepared his fall. It was not that he had 
really failed even in this fourth task, but that other factors 
provoked subtle influences which were too strong for him. He 
and his supporters. put the matter down to people who resented 
Calvo Sotelo’s petroleum monopoly. They talk of an attack on 
Spain’s currency by the great trusts of Standard Oil and Shell. 

The dictator had not been content to. save his nation from 
her wreck. In edict after edict he attempted to reform the 
customs of Spain. In a country, for example, where infectious 
diseases are not uncommon, barbers were ordered to wash their 
hands after attending to each customer, and the iron spike with 
which peasants used to goad their oxen was declared illegal. 
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Administration was looked into; and it needed looking into. 
In Valencia, which is 3000 feet above the sea, the maternity 
hospital had no heating, and the accouchements and operations 
took place in rooms filled with other patients. In cold Orense 
the broken glass in the hospital was left for years unreplaced. 
Of the 102 municipalities in the province of Seville seventy-five 
had no telegraph and six were beyond the reach of roads ; in 
Toledo, though there were 121 employees of the municipality 
taking up more than a quarter of its income, the principal medical 
officer, after thirty-three years’ service, received a salary of less 
than {12 a year. This could be due only to administrative 
inefficiency, and in two lengthy edicts, prepared by Sefior Calvo 
Sotelo, the Directory promulgated a sweeping political reform. 
It was to teach self-government: by giving local responsibility. 
It centred upon the ayuntamiento or municipality, with its alcalde 
or mayor. No one could deny the right of a municipality to 
govern itself ; and until it could, the men in it were hardly fit for 
further responsibilities. To give them freedom in this, and in 
the development of laws, the municipalities were to be allowed 
to borrow money for any large constructive schemes, but not to 
balance their annual budget or to try to disguise the weaknesses 
of a short-sighted policy. And it suggested that, through the 
ayuntamientos, representatives for the large departments might 
be elected. 

Such was the scheme, and it was excellent. Besides this, the 
Directory founded 5000 new schools. It insisted on the trains 
running punctually ; it speeded up the construction of roads and 
railways ; it made all the great roads good for motoring at a cost 
of some £4,000,000; it saw new lines of railway open, one 
connecting Avila with Salamanca, two cutting the Pyrenees. It 
planned also direct lines from Madrid to Valencia, Madrid to Vigo, 
Madrid to Burgos ; and some hundreds of kilometres of small 
connecting lines to open up new country. It improved water 
supplies for the towns, and arranged great schemes of irrigation, 
especially in the valley of the Ebro. It also subsidised a great 
national tourist agency, and organised two splendid exhibitions, 
one at Barcelona, one at Seville, which concentrated in two col- 
lections of extraordinary beauty, evidence of the triumphs of 
Spain through the ages, and of her capacities at the present time. 

Coming back to Spain at the end of Primo’s term, one noticed 
an extraordinary change : the bug had disappeared, the bath had 
taken its place, the hotels were clean and well organised, the 
trains ran punctually, motoring was easy. The great towns have 
made great.strides ; there are new and admirable services through 
the country by air and road. And through the whole country 
where banks broke and. violence was rife there was an air of solid 
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prosperity. Such is the record of Primo de Rivera. One meets 
many who attack and vilify him, but, faced with the facts, they 
cannot attempt to deny them. Wherever one meets foreign 
business men in Spain they say there never was a Spaniard like 
him, Submitting the Directory to a plébiscite after three years, 
nearly 6,000,000, or more than half of the electorate, came to the 
polls and voted in his favour. 

Why, then, did he fall? In spite of his administrative 
triumphs, he never succeeded in carrying the country with him. 
There were two important forces strong behind him—the Church 
and business, for with him both were prospering. But workmen, 
robbed of some religious holidays and of the right to strike, felt 
that he kept their noses to the grindstone: the newspapers were 
disgruntled by the censorship; the intellectuals saw in him a 
force which was reactionary ; liberal thinkers thought him un- 
scrupulous ; and all the old politicians felt a resentment which 
grew the more furious the better the Directory did its work. He 
formed a Union Patriotica to support him : this, modelled on the 
Somaten of Catalonia, which was the model also of Fascism, was.a 
body of men who pledged themselves to maintain order ; but it 
never took the imagination of the Spanish people as Fascism had 
done that of the excitable Italians. Then two other weaknesses 
were seen. After the capture of Adjir in 1925 Primo sprung on 
the country a cabinet, and the dictatorship changed from military 


to civil. But as soon as it did so, Delilah had shorn Samson.. 


The advisers were not all unbiassed, and not all were shrewd. 
The dictatorship survived four years in this diluted form. At 
first Primo had governed through the army ; but when he tried 
to take away the vested privileges of the artillery he set against 
him the strongest interests in the service on which alone he could 
rely. For six years he had worked indefatigably—sometimes in 
great crises, sometimes for sixteen hours in the day. The swift, 
dauntless decision of efficiency was giving way to the irresolu- 
tion of fatigue. On January 26, 1930, after a conference with 
his party, he resigned. Retiring to Paris, he wrote a series of 
articles, confused but not undignified, in which he looked facts 
honestly in the face. But his heart was broken. In two months 
he was dead. 

When Primo fell, and General Berenguer was appointed in 
his place, control was relaxed. Amnesties were granted, exiles 
returned, and workmen were allowed to indulge in a few strikes. 
But the censorship was firm, and the situation was not allowed to 
get out of hand. The country continues prosperous, in spite of 
sensational accounts of imminent revolution. But the minute 
the question of the ballot-box is brought up there rises behind it 
the great enigma of the throne ; because if you say in Spain, 
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‘{How well it all looks here ! ’ they answer, ‘ Yes, but no one knows 
what is going to happen.’ They are thinking of the King. 

The King of Spain was born in 1886, after his father’s death ; 
he has reigned from his first breath. At the age of sixteen he was 
declared of age, and at’ once exercised his prerogatives. Daring, 
resourceful, able, he has made himself for over twenty years a 
man of such mark as few monarchs are. Combining his love of 
historic prestige with a keen appreciation of business, he has the 
manners and temper of a modern sportsman. Perhaps he has 
more initiative than prudence. Like an English prince, he can 
open a barage or drink a mug of liquor with a workman. But he 
does not stop there. He is not one of those kings who secure 
popularity by merging into a symbol. He is a man of action, 
and, though an extremely able one, like all men of action he 
sometimes makes a mistake. In an article in the Veu de Catalunya 
Séefior Cambo once made a eulogy of the King of Italy an indict- 
ment of his own King. Victor Emmanuel never of his own act, 
said Cambo, initiated a military adventure ; never sent clandestine 
instructions to the generals conducting the war ; never intervened 
in the appointment of diplomatic representatives, or unknown to 
his Ministers gave them directions confirming the interests or 
prestige of the country ; he never meddled in the appointment of 
officers or officials ; he never conspired against his Governments, 
plotting to oust them from power ; and he never brought ridicule 
upon himself or his country by indiscreet language or improper 
conduct. . 

Since the days of Aristotle ostracism has been the penalty of 
political mistakes. A politician—or a set of politicians—believed 
in the wrong, forfeits power. Party government makes the 
change easy ; monarchical government does not. People accept 
their own mistakes ; if, however, a power different from their own 
makes them, they try to get rid of that power. 

But the King of Spain, resourceful and original as he is, has 
never been anything like absolute. The idea that he is a personal 
tyrant, such as Italy knows, would be absurd. The idea that he 
himself engineered the dictatorship was suggested by Cambo, and 
it has been declaimed in the lines of melodrama by Don Salvador 
de Madariaga, the Spanish professor at Oxford.1' But the idea will 
not bearscrutiny. Primo himself in his own story has published a 
detached and conclusive denial, and there is nothing to say against 
it. Those who know the dictator saw, both in his native wit and 
in the history of his predecessors, how it came about. The King 
made no serious stand against him, and could not have done so 
without awakening civil war, or, rather, the disorder of raising 
unarmed electors against the army. He was not such a fool. 

1 Spain, by S. de Madariaga (Benn, 21s.). 
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Besides, he knew as well as other people that parliaments in Spain 
had always been a farce. He said so at Seville in 1921. Not only 
he, but the actual head of the Government, Count Romanones, 
also admitted it—Count Romanones who, in the Aznar dictator- 
ship, becomes Foreign Minister. He went much further than the 
King ; he said that Ministers had an excuse for being corrupt 
because there was no public opinion to restrain them. This is 
frankness of a too startling kind for Don Salvador to be safe in 
ignoring it. So serious and liberal a historian as Butler Clark 
insists that Spaniards never understood elections or parliaments. 
The country’s political history for a hundred years had been a 
tapestry of factions and intrigues, with here and there bold 
splashes of dictatorship. 

After Primo had gone, with Calvo Sotelo directing a bank and 
Martinez Anido taking a holiday out of Spain, the King became 
the target of the old politicians. It was only natural. Some 
attempted to hold him responsible for the false moves of Primo de 
Rivera ; the stronger charge was that he accepted the dictator- 
ship. He is bound by solemn oath, as they remind everyone, to 
summon the Cortes again not more than three months after the 
last had been dissolved. The other side point out that an oath 
which has become impossible to perform is no longer binding; 
and to call a parliament can hardly be claimed as a stronger 
obligation than to prevent civil war. Behind this argument there 
is evidence of Spain’s real weakness : it is that the Court is not 
closely enough in touch with the intellectuals. It is too exclu- 
sively the haunt of the nobility and the prelates. And, though 
the Church is exceedingly powerful and the aristocracy has 
maintained its exclusiveness, it obviously is a great weakness 
that the lawyers, journalists, and university men are a class by 
themselves. They do not represent the masses of the people; 
they are separate from the Church ; they lack also the practical 
sense of business men, yet they are moulders of opinion, and, 
indeed, the voices of opinion, It is this class which is thoroughly 
dissatisfied, They claim that they are disciplined as fune- 
tionaries, that a professor loses his position if his views on the 
Flood offend a bishop. This class which bitterly criticised the 
dictatorship vehemently attacked the King. He has met) the 
attack himself; but the Church and the Army have produced 
very little to meet it on its own ground. And because there is 
no fusion between ancient tradition and university men, there is 
a strain which cannot be ignored, even if it does not affect. the 
country, as a whole. 

Apart from this question of succession, however (and the King 
is still only forty-five), the idea that a revolution can be successful 
is killed by the questions Who? and How? A revolution can 
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‘come only from a deep revolt against wrong, and by the agency 
of powerful leadership. One must face clearly the dominant fact 
‘that there is in Spain no sign of either. The republican majorities 
are in the big industrial towns on the coasts—towns like Bar- 
celona, Valencia, and Bilbao. But satisfied people do not make 
revolutions, and all these towns are doing well. Barcelona, 
which was suffering from depression, is again prosperous. Its 
cotton export, which had fallen from 5,047,567 kilos. (which was 
the average from 1910 to 1914) to 2,925,000 kilos. in 1928, rose in 
1929 to 5,846,280 kilos. ; owing partly to the vigorous action of 
the Committee of the Cotton Industry and partly to the fall of 
the peseta, the city is now particularly prosperous. The decline 
in the peseta has. meant rising prices, and that means some un- 
settlement ; but as long as it does not make the standard of living 
intolerably low, or disorganise finance and commerce, a devalua- 
tion of the currency appears, on the whole, to do less harm than 
good—at least, in any Latin country. 

Besides, a revolution must have a leader. And where is the 
revolutionary leader? Not in the workmen’s apostle, Angel 
Pestafia, who simply argues, like Stegerwald and his Catholic 
unionists in Germany, that the workman should have a power 
according to the value of his function ; not in Cambo, who is a 
capitalist and now a thorough constitutionalist (his right-hand 
man, Ventosa, is one of the new Ministers) ; not in Unamuno, whose 
influence is confined to intellectuals ; not in Rovira y Virgili, who 
is hardly known outside Catalonia, and whose paper has a small 
circulation even there ; not in Santiago Alba nor Sanchez Guerra, 
as recent events have shown. On the other hand, there are at 
least two generals, besides Martifiez Anido, who in any crisis of 
disorder would emulate the example of Primo, which itself had 
many precedents in the nineteenth century. : 

What the Berenguer Government did was gently to, feel its 
way. It tried to avoid the brutalities of dictatorship, and, 
indeed, all methods of repression. On the other hand, it kept a 
sharp eye on disorder, and in its year of function it more than 
once closed a university, tightened the censorship, and dealt 
summarily with strikes before it had to deal with the movement 
at Jaca. It made good its claim to summon the Cortes—whatever 
that might mean. But the idea of abandoning the Executive to 
Parliament produced so much disorder that once again it has been 
temporarily abandoned. The prestige of Parliament had gone, 
but never was it so low as when the King prepared for it to meet. 

It became too clear, as even Liberals had anticipated months 
before, that parliamentary appointments would mean a; return 
of unsettlement ; and so obvious was this at last that even the 
strongest opponents of the monarchy have acquiesced in what is 
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in fact a second dictatorship. The point is that the method and 
principles of government have become secondary in Spain. 
Government must still be largely confined to the maintenance of 
order. The one great need is the stabilisation of the peseta ; and 
that is very difficult, because Spain’s great exports are fruits and 
oil, which make a fluctuating market. In Sefior Ventosa it is 
indeed guided by a sane man with a long experience of business, 
and one who saw clearly the mistakes of Calvo Sotelo. But 
Spain will struggle with her political question for a long time, 
because the adjustment of mass votes to intelligent leadership, 
which is still a very nice question for Europe as a whole, has in 
Spain no sort of solid party tradition or organisation to obscure 
the point at issue, which is whether the masses of the people know 
what is for their good. Democracy is hardly safer in Spain than 

Wilson’s Europe has been for democracy. Shrewd Spaniards 

point to the present state of England, and the influence of certain 

newspapers on uneducated people; and wonder if parliament 

would be a more prudent expedient for a country where there is 

still a majority unable to read or write. 

One of Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolution still states 
the case as well as it can be stated. ‘To make a government 
requires no great prudence,’ he wrote. ‘Settle the seat of power, 
teach obedience, and the work is done. To give freedom is still 
more easy. It is not necessary to guide; it only requires to let 
go the rein. But to temper together these opposite elements 
of liberty and restraint in one consistent work requres much 
thought—deep reflection : a sagacious, powerful and combining 
mind. This,’ he added, ‘ I do not find in those who take the lead 
in the National Assembly.’ 

Spain’s question, whether in her National Assembly or out of 
it, is to find them. In some of her men the potentiality is there, 
if they will rise to the occasion. If they can show how to apply 
the doctrines they have formulated ; if the clergy, with the help 
of laymen, will face the need of defined principles to assist the 
spiritual fervour which everywhere in Spain is so touching and so 
remarkable ; if the university men will accept the country’s best 
traditions in return for being themselves considered in their 
legitimate claims, it may give the modern world a combination 
which would be both suggestive and salutary. The genius of 
men like Gabriel Miro, of Unamuno, of Anibal Gonzalez point to 
the central point Spain occupies between the ancient East and 
those republics of promise and opportunity which make the New 
World. There is perhaps at the present moment no country 
better for a man of thought to explore, and in Europe there is 
none which offers him quite so much for his money. The exhibi- 
tions of Seville and Barcelona showed that creative genius had 
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not deserted the country. Spain, far from disintegrating, is a 
country where there is a solid agricultural community, a great 
tradition, a people living in healthy familiarity to Nature, and a 
rapidly developing field for invention and enterprise. And there 
is much reason to think that, as Barcelona and Seville argued so 
persuasively last year, the Iberian peninsula is about to evolve a 
new ideal of civilisation, where invention and enterprise will be 
made subsidiary to pleasures and to wealth of a more satisfying 
and more enduring order ; and where men will honestly face the 
fact that—in the modern times of extended franchise—Parlia- 
ment, no matter how useful as a place of national debate, is no 
longer able wisely to control the Executive. The King, faced 
with a crisis, was invited to choose his own Executive. For in 
Spain the constitutional question, which is so urgent for Europe 
asa whole—and so necessary for India—to scrutinise, is at once 
complicated and settled by the dramatic fact that a hereditary 
sovereign at the age of forty-five is the most able, the most 
daring, the most experienced and the most resourceful man of 
affairs, not’ only among his contemporaries, but also in the 
history of Spain for the last 300 years. No country, however, 
can depend upon one man alone ; and the King needs to remember 
how necessary it is both that he should not be indispensable, and 
yet that he is by far the best man that the country can con- 
template as head of the State in a period when it is more alive 
than it has been since his dynasty first came to Madrid. 


R. E. GorDoN GEORGE, 
(Robert Sencourt.) 
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THE MOSCOW TRIALS AND THE FIVE-YEAR 
PLAN 


THERE are few things that have been and are continuing tobe 
more widely discussed than the Five-Year Plan. Is it a success 
or a failure, can it succeed, must it fail, and what will happen to 
Russia and the rest of the world in either of these eventualities? 
The friends of the Soviet Government are praising it to the skies 
and never stop quoting most striking statistics to prove that the 
Bolsheviks have achieved a marvel, and, in their zeal, they even 
ignore the not infrequent admissions of failure and insurmountable 
difficulties. On the other hand, the detractors of the Bolshevist 
régime deny the very possibility of any achievements under the 
present system, and quote equally convincing figures to prove 
that the Five-Year Plan is a ghastly failure. 

Paradoxically enough, both are right and both are wrong if 
recent developments in Russia are approached from a purely 
economic or from what might be called the arithmetical angle. 
It is all a question of the interpretation of the figures supplied by 
the Soviet Government, and the conclusions to be derived from 
these figures depend very largely on the quality factor being intro- 
duced in addition to the quantity factor. Since pre-war days it 
has been a constant grievance of all students of Russian economics 
that statistics are often incomplete or incorrect, and the fact 
hardly needs emphasising that in this respect the situation to-day 
is worse thanever. The interpretation of Soviet statistics depends 
on the political bias of those who use them and on the question 
of their general attitude towards Soviet Russia. Is this attitude 
friendly or hostile, do they want to make out the case for or against 
the Bolsheviks, and, finally, do they take a long or a short view? 

In a recent very interesting article on ‘ Public Opinion,’ which 
appeared in the Political Quarterly, Mr. Kingsley Martin said that 


. . . the disinterested liking for tolerance and constitutional methods 
and the instinctive revulsion against repression, arbitrary government 
and deliberate cruelty have been displaced by cynicism, party manceuvring 
and indifference. It is part of the general débdcle of that Liberalism 
which belongs to no party but which is synonymous with civilisation. 
It was the most serious of the casualties of the war. 
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The attitude of foreign Governments, groups, and individuals to 
Russia is a most striking illustration of this post-war feature noted 
bythe observant Mr. Martin. 

It is indeed a tragedy that Russia has so often been used as 
a weapon or an instrument in the domestic politics of the different 
countries, and that foreign politicians and business-men have 
hardly ever taken the trouble to approach the Russian problem 
from a dispassionate and really broad point of view. _ The local 
or national point of view of those who concern themselves 
with the questions of immediate trade possibilities or immediate 
dangers of Communist propaganda has constantly prevailed over 
that of internationally thinking people who take a long view and 
who realise that there can be no solution of the world’s problems 
without Russia. To the former, a suitable interpretation of Soviet 
facts and figures, enabling them to prove their particular case for 
or against the Bolsheviks, is of primary importance, and they 
can go on discussing the economic aspect of the Five-Year Plan 
to their heart’s content. But to those who take a different view 
of Russian affairs the political side of the question is of the greatest 
significance. Recent events in the U.S.S.R. have given the 
student of Russian politics a unique picture of the political situa- 
tion there. 

A trial has just taken place in Moscow of fourteen former 
members of the Russian Social Democratic (Menshevik) Party 
which has aroused a storm of horror and indignation throughout 
organised Socialism of the leading countries, with the rather 
curious exception, incidentally, of Great Britain. This trial, 
which is one of a series of sensational political mock-trials and 
which follows closely on the trial of Professor Ramsin and others 
in December 1930, would be but a sinister farce, and should be 
dismissed as sheer madness, were it not for the fact that it has 
avery direct and most symptomatic bearing on the political situa- 
tion in Russia. In brief, those who have been tried in December 
or now, as enemies of the Soviet régime and ‘ harm-doers,’ are the 
principal authors and the principal officials in charge of the realisa- 
tion of the Five-Year Plan. This sounds quite incredible, but this 
isso. Only quite recently, during the trial in December 1930 of 
Professor Ramsin and the other alleged members of the supposed 
‘Industrial Party,’ it was stated by the prosecution that. the 
leading engineers, specialists, and technicians who played a 
decisive réle first in the preparation and then in the operation 
of the Five-Year Plan were ‘ vrediteli’ or ‘harmdoers.’ The 
vice-president of the State Planning Department, Ossadchy, was 
declared a ‘harmdoer.’ So was Professor Ramsin, the head of 
the all-important ‘ energetics’ department. The whole of that 
part of the Five-Year Plan which concerns the metal and machine 
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industries was prepared by the ‘harmdoers’ Kalinnikov: and 
Tcharnovsky ; the ‘harmdoers’ Fedotov and Lopatin were in 
charge of the textile industry ; fuel was in the hands of the ‘ harm. 
doer’ Laritchev; the ‘harmdoer’ Gorev was responsible for 
electrification ; transport was in charge of the ‘ harmdoer’ 

Kogan-Bernstein ;" finance in the hands of the ‘ harmdoer’ 

Yourovsky ; agriculture in the hands of the ‘ harmdoers’ 
Tchayanov and Oganovsky, and so forth. 

It was not only stated by the prosecution that these: men 
had carried out all the preparatory work in creating, drafting, and 
editing the Five-Year Plan and finally putting it into operation, 
but it was definitely asserted that the innumerable scientific 
institutes, committees, commissions, commissariats, and actual 
Soviet trusts and other industrial and commercial undertakings 
were directed and dominated by these men and other ‘ harm- 
doers.’ Now, if this assertion of the chief prosecutor, Krilenko, 
who is but the mouthpiece of Stalin, be true, and if the whole 
idea, preparation, and execution of the Five-Year Plan belongs 
to non-Communist technicians who, after serving the Soviet 
Government for so long, have suddenly been proclaimed enemies 
and ‘harmdoers,’ then the proud and repeated declarations of 
Grinko, Krezizanovsky, and other leading Communists, that 
the Five-Year Plan is the result of the collective creative genius 
of the masses, falls to the ground. Instead of being the ‘ achieve- 
ment of liberated labour and free science’ and a ‘ plan of com- 
munistic reorganisation of national economy,’ the Five-Year 
Plan must appear to be the result of malicious scheming, dis- 
loyalty, betrayal, and hatred on the part of the accused ‘ harm 
doers.’ 

Only quite recently the tenth anniversary of the foundation 
of the State Planning Department took place, and to celebrate 
the occasion the Soviet newspaper Economic Life of February 22 
told an unsuspecting world that a ‘ State Planning Department 
is one of the most ancient dreams of humanity,’ that ‘it isthe 
realisation of the ideal of the greatest brains of civilisation. It 
inquires into and knows the economic developments of the country. 
And, since it knows them, it can foresee. And this foresight, 
combined with the will to power, is called the Five-Year Plan, 
and the Five-Year Plan is the victory of the socialistic system 
over the capitalistic.’ The insincerity and the fatuity of these 
words can find no more striking proof than the Moscow trials, 
where practically all the leading lights of ‘ the ideal of humanity’ 
have been condemned to imprisonment, penal servitude, etc. 
At the same time, an all-permeating communistic inquiry into 
the activities of the State Planning Department is to take place 
with ‘the object of removing all the actual or potential ‘ harm- 
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doers’ occupying less prominent positions than those who have 
just been tried. 

The latest trial was particularly revolting, and the careless- 
ness of the G.P.U. in so blatantly stage-managing the whole 
thing showed a cynicism hitherto unreached even by the Soviets 
themselves. On February 21 an official statement was issued 
announcing that ‘ the case of the counter-revolutionary organisa- 
tion of the Allied Bureau of the Central Committee of the Russian 
Social Democratic Party (Mensheviks)—Groman, Soukhanov, 
Sher and others—is closed and will soon be transferred for exami- 
nation to the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R.’ Yet the report 
ofthe cross-examination of the fourteen accused is dated Feb- 
ruary 22—41.e., the day after the close of the case; as announced 
in the official statement! Further, it is alleged that the old 
Social Democratic leader Abramovitch visited Moscow sncognito 
in 1928 and gave personal instructions to the accused ‘ harm- 
doers,’ and the suggested date of his visit is one when he happened 
to be at an international socialistic Congress in Brussels, the 
Pravda itself having made some comments on the active part he 
played there at the time. Leading foreign Socialists, such as 
the veteran Karl Kautsky, Leon Blum, Breitscheid, Hilferding 
and others, are alleged to have been mixed up in the plot and to 
have given the ‘ harmdoers’ every moral and financial support. 
The German Social Democratic Party alone was accused of having 
subsidised the Mensheviks and ‘ harmdoers’ to the extent of 
several hundred thousand marks. 

It had been painful enough to read the admissions of Professor 
Ramsin and the other accused ‘ harmdoers’ in December 1930, 
when they were forced to own up to all kinds of crimes they had 
never committed and which had been invented by the prosecu- 
tion, as, for instance, the statement that they had received 
money from and communicated with two former Russian financial 
magnates living abroad, both of whom, as it happens, had died 
a long time before. 

But the fourteen most recent victims were forced to make 
even more humiliating and absurd self-accusing admissions, and 
words were put into their mouths that would be farcical were 
they not so tragic. And it must be remembered that all the 
accused were old Social Democrats, some of them revolutionaries 
with honourable names and distinguished careers, and that they 
had occupied leading posts under the Soviet Government, Groman 
having been the de facto head of the State Planning Department, 
Ginsburg that of the Supreme Economic Council, and Sher that 
of the State Bank. Only recently these people had been praised 
as the most loyal, trustworthy, and useful non-party technicians, 
and their services recognised by the conferment of various Soviet 
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distinctions. They all belonged to that group of particularly 
‘loyal’ non-Communist technicians who had resigned from their 
‘own party a long time ago, who had given the new régime their 
whole-hearted support, and whose zeal and sincere devotion to 
the tasks they were set often somewhat surprised and irritated 
both the other non-Communist servants of the Government and 
occasionally the Government itself. And now these people who 
had dreamt of peaceful evolution and construction, who had 
given up their own political ideals in order to give some honest 
scientific assistance to the Bolsheviks (some did that. because 
they were afraid that an end of Bolshevism would mean reaction 
and preferred what seemed to them the lesser evil), were pto- 
claimed the worst enemies of the proletariat, agents of the 
foreign bourgeoisie and of the foreign Socialists all at once 
interventionists, counter-revolutionaries, ‘harmdoers,’ etc. They 
were tried and found guilty of things they never did or were 
not responsible for, and the whole trial, although it was called 
the trial of Menshevist conspirators, had nothing whatever to 
do with the real Russian Social Democratic Menshevik Party. 

Why has Stalin so suddenly thrown them over? Is there 
even a vestige of truth in the ‘ harmdoing’ allegations? The 
whole case appears incomprehensible and futile if taken by itself: 
not even the Stalinites themselves can demand that the insinua- 
tion of actual ‘ harmdoing ’ acts should be taken seriously. The 
real meaning of the Moscow trials is to be sought elsewhere. - For 
a very long time a struggle has been going on within the Communist 
Party. ‘Trotzkyism,’ ‘ Right Opposition,’ ‘Left Opposition’ 
have been but some of the names given to the different factions 
of that most heterogeneous and abnormal collection of mutually 
hostile groups and individuals called the Russian Communist 
Party. The struggle has very largely concentrated on the ques- 
tion of the tempo of the Five-Year Plan. In this struggle the 
non-Communist technicians could not but provide the Right 
Opposition with most formidable arguments on which to base 
their case for slowing down the collectivisation of the peasantry, 
the creation of expensive, useless and gigantic industrial plant, 
the irrational exploitation of existing undertakings, and soon. 
In the cleavage between the party machine controlled by Stalin 
and the administrative machine controlled by the more moderate 
Rykov the non-Communist technicians naturally found themselves 
in the camp of the latter. They could not help seeing the madness 
of Stalin’s attempt at forcing integral Communism on Russia, just 
as they could not help seeing that the Plan was a dead letter the 
actual execution of which was impossible. 

If, say, the production of coal was below that foreseen in the 
Plan, was it their fault, and would it have been any better if they 
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had put in even more optimistic estimates than they did? The 
officials of the State Planning Department were expected to solve 


the most difficult questions, yet the only thing that mattered to 


their masters was the general trend of Communist policy. They 
were expected to provide answers to questions not yet discovered 
by science. How could they be clear and precise when they were 
constantly operating with unknown quantities and only pure 
guess-work was possible? How could Professor Ramsin, for 
instance, answer the question of advisability of building high- 
tension plant when there are only seven of the kind projected in 
the whole world and the problem is as yet by no means elucidated 
inscientific literature ?—and this is a typical case. Thus the Plan 
was drafted in a way that had no proper relation to facts and 
tealities. The Soviet statistician Stroumilin was right when he 
made the cynical remark that non-party technicians had always 
preferred ‘to stand for high tempos rather than to sit for low 
ones’ (‘ to sit’ is the Russian colloquial expression for being in 
prison) ; but surely the fact that ‘high tempos ’ are quite un- 
tealisable was not their fault, for they never genuinely believed 
in them and merely did what they were ordered. 

Now that, despite loud assurances to the contrary, the Five- 
Year Plan is resulting in a daily growing state of chaos, an attempt 
is being made to fasten all the blame on the non-Communist 
technicians. All their calculations are alleged to be wrong ; their 
ways of administration are wrong; they have sabotaged the 
proper functioning of the Plan, etc., and this is asserted by 
those whose very instructions for carrying out the Five-Year Plan 
in four years, then in three years, then, again, for creating financial 
counter-plans, etc., have brought utter disorganisation and chaos 
into the economic life of the country and have deprived it of any 


plan. 

The Bolsheviks had decreed the drafting and the putting into 
operation of a Five-Year Plan without any regard to the fact 
that Russia was the last country where such a thing was possible, 
for she offered neither the economic, nor the social, nor even yet 
the cultural, basis for such a vast experiment. But the Com- 
munists ignored all that ; they ignored the fact that precise data 
on the economic resources and possibilities of the country were 
lacking, that both technically and culturally their scheme was 
impossible, that on the question of personnel alone they were 
bound to meet with the greatest difficulty, and that you cannot 
Tun one-sixth of the globe on Utopia, however great the enthu- 
siasm you manage to create around it. The result was the pre- 
paration of a plan that was more fantastic than real, where precise 
knowledge was replaced by revolutionary enthusiasm or guess- 
work—a plan the application of which could not but bring about 
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political as well as economic difficulties of the highest order, 
Both the Left and the Right Oppositions in the Communist 
seized on the economic difficulties brought about by the Five- 
Year Plan to start a life-and-death struggle against the dictator 
Stalin. The Communist Party, being the only recognised party 

in Soviet Russia, consists of many groups with mutually ual 
interests and sympathies who are all fighting each other within 
their own organisation, since they cannot engage in an open 
political struggle. 

The meaning of the Moscow trials can only be appreciated in 
this light, for it is a definite phase in the process of the decomposi- 
tion of the Communist Party. So far Stalin has been victorious, 
He has crushed his enemies and driven them out of office one by one, 
He has attacked and destroyed in a series of most revolting mock 
trials the best brains that were working for the Soviets in Russia, 
but whose sympathies were obviously with the more moderate 
wing of the Communist Party. First there was the pathetic trial 
of Palchinsky, Meck, and other leading engineers ; then the trial 
of Professor Ramsin and others. Now Groman and Soukhanoy 
have been tried. All these people were made scapegoats for the 
failure of Stalin’s Government to solve the fundamental problems 
with which he and his satellites are faced. But these trials have 
also shown that any attempt to co-ordinate Stalin’s economic 
policy with the interests of the population, which the non- 
Communist technicians understand better than he does, are 
labelled as ‘ harmdoing ’ and counter-revolutionary, and that the 
heaviest penalty has to be paid for this. 

Addressing a meeting of 20,000 German Socialists who came 
together to protest against the latest Moscow trial, the old 
Russian Social Democratic leader Abramovitch said, ‘I am 
ashamed to confess it to you, but the new communistic Tsarism 
is much worse than the old Tsarism.’ The truth of the matter is 
that we have a new reaction in Russia, a reaction accompanied by 
all the horrors of tyranny, provocation and terrorism, and that 
this state of affairs is very closely connected with the ever-growing 
realisation that the Five-Year Plan is breaking down. There is 
no way back for Stalin, and all he can do is to go on, mercilessly 
crushing those who dare to criticise or oppose him. The expulsion 
from the ranks of the Communist Party of Ryasanov, who only 
last year was proclaimed the greatest living Marxist and had 
every kind of honour showered on him, is another indication of 
this course. And perhaps the day is not very distant when yet 
another sensational trial will take place in Moscow, but this time 
actually of the members of the Right Opposition—Rykov, 
Tomsky, Boukharin, and the many others whom Stalin is openly 
threatening even now. For he must always be finding new scape- 
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goats who can be made responsible for the failure of the Five-Year 
Plan and all the hopes that were based on it. 

It may be argued that while the various facts outlined above 
certainly indicate the difficulties encountered by Stalin, they do 
not necessarily prove the inevitable failure of the Plan. A 
scrutiny of the Soviet Press would reveal quite convincingly that 
the Bolshevist rulers feel it themselves, whatever their statistics 
may endeavour to prove to the contrary. It is not enough to 
publish industrialisation plans that read like a fairy tale, to build 
gigantic but odd and dislocated factories, most of which, inci- 
dentally, cannot be put to proper use, not merely owing to the 
lack of skilled management, but also because frequently they 
can neither be supplied with materials they are supposed to use, 
hor are they connected with the centres of population that will 
require their goods. 

Assuming that the Plan does fail, what would be the results 
for Russia and the rest of the world? That Stalin’s Government 
could hardly survive the collapse of the Plan appears to be cer- 
tain. Is a new revolution possible in Russia? Who could or 
would replace her present rulers, and would not the collapse of 
the Five-Year Plan be accompanied by state bankruptcy ? Who 
would pay for all the expensive and useless machinery that is 
being purchased abroad in order to equip that gigantic industrial 
plant the starving Russian population neither requires nor is 
capable of using? And what of Russia’s other debts? Another 
question is, could and would a new Government recognise the 
present frontiers to which the Bolshevist Government agreed for 
motives of its own, but which would not necessarily be accepted 
by any other rulers? How would a new explosion, and perhaps 
a new civil war, in Russia affect the other countries, and how 
much longer could the absence of Russia from the world’s markets 
and from normal political and economic intercourse be endured 
by the other nations ? While it is futile to anticipate any im- 
mediate changes in Russia, the possibility of Stalin’s failure raises 
a host of questions of the utmost importance. 

But perhaps Stalin can succeed? Perhaps he can conquer 
his difficulties and emerge victorious from all his trials. What 
would be the effect of a successful realisation of the Five-Year 
Plan? It is openly admitted by the Bolsheviks that the Plan is 
an instrument of the world revolution. Its object is political, 
not economic. With the aid of foreign capital and foreign 
technicians, Russia is to be sufficiently industrialised to be able 
to compete with her financiers and masters, with a view to 
conquering them eventually, but in the meanwhile she is to 
disorganise their markets by dumping and other measures that 
May provoke economic difficulties and social unrest. While the 
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actual volume of Russian dumping may not be very great, its 
effects can be very far-reaching, for the natural resources of 
Russia and the centralised organisation of the Government enable 
the Bolsheviks to export a variety of goods of which, of course, 
they rob their own population. It is just as easy for them 
to dump wheat as it is to dump timber or oil or any other 
product. 

But even more dangerous and much better organised than 
the dumping of goods is the dumping of Communist propaganda, 
and the pompous futility of foreign Governments in counter- 
acting this is truly amazing. The Bolsheviks make a point of 
preserving an outwardly impeccable form of foreign relations 
with other countries while at the same time carrying on their 


wild revolutionary agitation through the Third International or 
direct agents. They do not even take the trouble of concealing 


this, and it is significant that for the first time in their history 
the same person is president both of their own Government and 
the Third International. Stalin has not hesitated to put his 
friend Molotov in a position which even to Lenin appeared too 
ambiguous and too provocative. The Bolsheviks have never 
made a secret of their intention of destroying the capitalist 
system and ruining the rest of the world, but, not feeling strong 
enough as yet to achieve this object, they have been anxious 
to use the financial resources, help, and co-operation of other 
countries until the moment to strike has arrived. Did not 
Lenin say, ‘ Our enemies, international capital, must help us to 
build up our State and create our weapons against them ’ ? 

Thus it must be realised by foreign countries that every 
penny lent directly or indirectly to the Soviets, that every foreign 
engineer, foreman or skilled worker who gives them the benefit 
of his knowledge and experience, that any other help or en- 
couragement given them—whether material or spiritual—stands 
to strengthen them and enables them to draw nearer to their 
final goal. That in the meantime these transactions can be 
most advantageous to private firms and individuals there can be 
no doubt. A great deal of money has been made abroad out of 
discounting Soviet bills at 30 per cent. and more, or out of selling 
them all kinds of rubbish at prohibitive prices, or, again, out of 
buying from them cheap dumped goods. They are an easy-going 
lot, much to be appreciated in these times when trade is bad. 

Let us look back for a while, however. Under the New 
Economic Policy in 1921 a certain minimum of economic and 
political freedom was re-established by Lenin, to enable the 
country to recover from the effects of Communism and expropria- 
tion. Great emphasis was laid on the necessity of restoring in- 
dustry and agriculture and of ensuring their friendly collaboration. 
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Private trade was re-established, so was banking, and every 
attempt was to be made to attract foreign capital into the country 
either by means of granting concessions or obtaining credits. 
The immediate recovery of Russia was most striking. Both 
foreigners and non-Bolshevist Russians began to believe that 
the nightmare of terrorism and Communism was over, that the 


new rulers of Russia had learned their lesson, and that gradually 
Russia would resume her normal place in the concert of Europe, 
This. delusion has not lasted long, and since 1927 the Soviet 
Government has gone back to a form of terrorism and violence 
unprecedented in the pre-N.E.P, period. 

It was Mr. Lloyd George who was largely instrumental in 
initiating in 1921 a policy of ‘ laying less stress on points of 
difference ’ and of ‘ taking account of economic facts and being 
determined by considerations of common sense.’ It was a nasty 
surprise to Mr. Lloyd George when the Germans so much took to 
heart his friendly advice that they made a separate treaty with 
the Bolsheviks at Rapallo and thus initiated the policy which 
most foreign countries and big international business. concerns 
have since observed towards the Soviet Union—‘ chacun pour soi,’ 
or‘ get in first, before the other fellow does’! This fundamental 
characteristic of the attitude of the capitalist world towards 
them, the Bolsheviks have exploited admirably and with great 
benefit to themselves ; in fact, it may be said that were it not for 
the financial and moral support they have received from foreign 
capitalists, it is doubtful whether they would still be in power. 
But have foreign countries—not separate groups or individuals— 
benefited from this abnormal association with a State that preaches 
freedom, brotherly collaboration, and Communism abroad, while 
creating the worst kind of reaction and super-capitalism at home, 
and which is, further, openly preparing for war ? 

The question is often asked whether the Soviet war danger is 
exaggerated. This is what Herr Paul Schaeffer, who was corre- 
spondent of the Berliner Tageblatt in Moscow, for over seven years, 
and who is an acknowledged authority on Russian affairs, thinks 
of it : 


This situation [#.e., the Red Army having been proclaimed an instru- 
ment of international revolutionary propaganda] must be taken into 
serious account in judging the prospects of a Communist revolution in 
Europe. It makes the question of propaganda from Moscow a matter 
of first-rate importance, even though, in the eyes of a diplomacy which 
either ignores it or faces it gingerly and reluctantly, it seems little more 
than an inconvenience to the daily routine. The strivings of the members 
of the League of Nations for security and peace are brought to a down- 
tight absurdity by the presence in their midst of preparations for this 
new and extraordinary kind of war—a war fostered by unofficial forces 
and to be waged by official forces when the time is ripe. 
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Lenin, whom the Bolsheviks never stop quoting, said to his 
followers shortly before he died, ‘ You will not be able to avoid 
a clash with the West.’ He was right, for, if the Five-Year Plan 
proves a success, the New Russia that will emerge as its result will 
be quite incompatible with the continued existence of the rest of 
the capitalistic world. 

The Five-Year Plan cannot half-succeed ; Stalin has staked 
too much on it. Either it must fail and bring about the collapse 
of the present régime, with all the consequences that this involves 
—and the Moscow trials seem to be a warning—or if it succeeds, 
it will shake the Old World to its foundations. But it can only 
succeed with foreign financial and technical help, for the Bolsheviks 
have had to admit their incapacity to carry it through by them- 
selves. The principal sources of such financial and technical 
assistance are England and Germany, particularly the latter, 
Even in these countries, however, private individuals do not seem 
over-anxious to risk their own money, and the financing of the 
much-coveted Soviet orders is in a large measure guaranteed by 
the State. At the time of writing important negotiations are 
taking place between Moscow and Berlin with a view to arranging 
a further credit of 300,000,000 marks, of which the German State 
is to guarantee 70 per cent. Whether this transaction finally 
materialises or not, it is a typical case in point. 


If Germany and England made up their minds to stop the 
granting of these extraordinary facilities to the Soviet Govern- 
ment, even without going as far as a proper economic boycott, 
the situation would soon become untenable for Stalin and his 
satellites. The key to the Russian problem is not in Moscow; 
it is in London and Berlin. 
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EVER since the days of Sainte-Beuve we have heard: complaints 
of the industrialisation of literature and of its growing subjec- 
tion to commercial impulses. But the honourable profession of 
literature is justified in every effort to place its enterprise on a 
proper basis of remuneration. Few deserve their reward better 
than the author, while the publisher is obliged to incur many 
risks in assessing the buying habits of a capricious public. And 
yet during the last few years the situation has been changing 
rapidly. The relations of author, publisher and critic are being 
revolutionised. Anthony Trollope used to think it bad taste for 
authors to have dealings with reviewers; nowadays authors 
review one another in turn. The publisher maintains his own 
staff of critics, and the newspapers print panegyrics so extravagant 
in tone that the public, the great body of buyers and readers of 
ordinary books, grow bewildered. Book-puffs rank among the 
most wordy and tendencious of advertisements. Their prose is 
so over-dressed, and the amiability of reviewers so unshakable, 
that the public which was bamboozled two or three years ago is 
now losing confidence, and frankly distrusts passages extracted 
from a series of reviews which announce that a new genius emerges 
every week. At first these puffs were looked upon as hyperbole ; 
now they are fast becoming a nuisance. Unless we are cautious 
they will menace the integrity of our literature, and react against 
the author and publisher alike. 

A new situation has therefore arisen, and the public in self- 
defence invokes the help of book clubs and societies which offer 
some assurance of collective responsibility, for well-known people 
consent to serve upon these boards. Their recommendations 
provide a short cut for the reader, who also knows that in some 
cases the intermediaries upon whom he relies are skilled crafts- 
men. They become super-critics, for the ordinary Press critic is 
no longer the first to review the new book ; thus reviewers as well 
as readers are influenced in advance, and the book club verdict 
is emphatic. It is worth while examining some of the results, 
not so much upon books reviewed in literary, scientific or learned 
papers, but chiefly upon those normally recommended by the book 
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societies, normally read by the public, and subject to the normal 
advertisement and review—in other words, a group representing 
from 60 to 70 per cent. of our current literature. 

Several such societies exist here, and have long prospered in 
the United States. One of these prints ten pages of rules and 
regulations for its members, and makes things easy by working 
on the instalment system. These American clubs are organised 
on a large scale, and would be more effective were their alliance 
with the publishers less intimate ; but their activities are notable, 
and one of them undertakes to list the hundred best books every 
month. On the other hand, the English societies are more dis- 
criminating, and pro tanto more ambitious. Publishers generally 
not only send their most important works in advance of publica- 
tion, but we are also told that the pick of the selected publishers’ 
own lists is submitted to the club in manuscript form—a very 
crucial fact which has a direct bearing on the time and care avail- 
able for their perusal by the committee. The function of these 
clubs is to recommend, to praise; never to issue a word of 
warning, but simply to shoulder the burden of choice. In doing 
sO a vigorous advertising campaign is conducted, and the com- 
mercial side of the verdict is thoroughly exploited. The society 
in effect becomes a circulating library agency, for the book 
deemed unsatisfactory can be exchanged ; and, as it is said that 
no less than 80 per cent. of new novels are absorbed by the 
libraries, it may be assumed that the bookshop will be more and 
more superseded. This view is contested, and on good authority, 
though others appear to think that the tendency is openly to 
discourage purchase. Most readers turn to the circulating 
libraries vid the book clubs, because they do not care to risk their 
money on the strength of the ordinary puffs and panegyrics which 
so often prove misleading ; yet it is far from certain that book 
clubs increase the total number of volumes sold. The fortune of 
a selected book may undoubtedly be made, but not infrequently 
at the expense of an equivalent tale of second bests. 

The analogous French instrument is the literary prize, an old- 
established procedure which is still regarded as a certificate of 
merit: The Académie Francaise distributes seventy-nine of these 
every year, and is doing its best to curtail this excessive number. 
The Prix Goncourt was founded thirty years ago, and there are 
scores, indeed hundreds, of other endowed prizes. Measured in 
cash, the depreciation of the franc has discounted these consola- 
tions, which descend to the equivalent of three or four sovereigns ; 
the Prix Dodo plumbs the vertiginous depth of 30s. Awards are 
made by a committee, called ‘the jury,’ which, according to 
established ritual, must lunch together, and the decisions are 
teached by ballots which sometimes occupy all the afternoon. 
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The jury acts by majority. It is susceptible to canvassing, and 
the author is expected to send copies of his book to the jury—an 
onerous tax, perhaps not always paid ; anyhow, the Vagabonde, 
by Madame Colette, only scored two votes for the Goncourt prize 

since most of the jury had never heard of that tebibieitile 
work. Juries are seldom unanimous, though one of our book 
clubs at home recently announced that it was ‘ unanimously 
enthusiastic.’ The prizes in France are a tangible encouragement, 
and it must be remembered that, in contradistinction to our book 
clubs, the awards are distributed among all classes of literature. 
In fact, what we might call the ordinary book club or library type 
of literature only receives a modest percentage of the awards. 
None the less, results are partial and uncertain. The French 
author gains prestige and his circulation is improved; but 
somehow the advertisement is meagrely appreciated, and the 
influence of these prize-givings upon the reputation of the literary 
profession as a whole is equivocal. Meanwhile the principal 
French group corresponding to our book clubs—namely, I’Associa- 
tion des critiques littéraires—has just determined to stop issuing 
its periodical selection of desirable books. Rivals sprang into 
being, some of them issuing fortnightly lists, while the tendency 
to boycott each other and to impose fresh burdens on postulants 
for recognition has brought this enterprise to an end; and Paris, 
as a whole, applauds. 

As the influence of our own book clubs is likely to extend, their 
status and constitution deserve attention. It is not always clear 
who pays or appoints their personnel, and as some clubs demand 
no subscription in return for membership their finance must be 
modest. They have their own offices, from which they date and 
issue costly advertisements. They publish hand lists and bulletins, 
reports and prospectuses, like limited liability companies. In 
actual practice they are academies of literature, or perhaps they 
more closely resemble the groups of artists who organise themselves 
into societies in order to display their particular style of work ; 
but, while these painters or sculptors can exhibit their own pro- 
ductions and maintain their own individuality while subscribing 
to the guiding principles of their movement, the book clubs must 
Tecommend a selected work. They should be unanimous, and 
this will often involve compromise, or else following a path both 
easy and popular. Novels should not really require this buttress 
of book clubs and the tremendous boosting they afford. A modern 
novel can be at once efficient and the reverse, and those which 
get the biggest puff too often fatigue by their dull exploitation 
of dull indelicacy ; yet, on the other hand, these very books are 
often adroitly composed, and show great ingenuity and resource 
in refurbishing old and faded themes. In literature the novelist 
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alone claims the right to repeat the squalid and mechanical 
gesture. Success is short-lived and contrasts sadly with the 
ecstatic prediction of their reviewers, for these are the books 
which furnish the great ashpit of literature from which no revival 
need be hoped. Critics and clubs are standardising a technique 
and vocabulary of praise ; but if, for a change, they would tell 
us what is bad, if they would occasionally recommend a book 
which was not produced the day before yesterday, better still if 
they would enjoin a close time—one month, two months, three 
months |—how justly would they earn our praise, and how well 
they would serve the true interests of authors who are being 
spoilt and surfeited with praise, and who badly require such a 
tonic to brace them against the moment when they learn from 
their publisher that Press enthusiasm is not reflected in the sale 
sheet. 

At home it is acknowledged that the outlook and attitude 
of popular literary criticism are changing; and some of the 
traditional attributes of fearlessness and independence are less 
prominent than formerly. The importance of the critic is as 
great as ever, his constructive duties more than ever required, 
and yet, in spite of reluctances which occasionally peep through 
his reviews, one is impressed by an amiability which is becoming 
almost universal. It is a bad habit—sometimes just an indulgent 
pose, more often the result of the good nature of an author-critic 
towards a critic-author, who in turn will one day review the 
reviewer ; for the Press critic of to-day is the publisher’s hero of 
to-morrow. This log-rolling attitude (not checked by the book 
clubs or by the newspapers themselves, which must never dis- 
courage advertisers) is invading a domain which until recent 
times was free from such involutions, And fundamentally, 
essentially, literary criticism is still free to-day from all tinge or 
trace of corruption ; but the convention of praising everything is 
a subtle and penetrating weakness. Even when a book is sharply 
handled, the last few sentences will hedge and. provide a few 
snippets of benediction for the anthologies of praise—those 
serried authenticated quotations which are marshalled by a new- 
fangled personage, namely, the ‘ Editor of Criticism.’ The critic 
is impelled to swim with the stream, to contribute to the ceaseless 
pressure to promote sales. It is not his province to hinder 
business. 

In some respects, however, the critic lacks candour—or 
courage. He is terrified at being thought reactionary or strait- 
laced by his colleagues, especially when reviewing unsavoury 
novels and memoirs. He will go any length to evade such an 
imputation, and a good example of this timidity can be found in 
reviews of books by an author recently deceased who has been 
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ruthlessly commercialised. In this as in other cases a con- 
ventional jargon has been devised, and it may be argued that we 
should be able to detect the nature of the book by the type of 
phraseology employed by critics. Thus we gather that this class 
of novel is for a special public—is issued partly from a sense of 


_ duty by the publisher. Then we are told the book is arresting, 


fearless, direct, provocative, stimulating, audacious. It is not 
for children ; it is challenging, outspoken, courageous, disturbing. 
It is stark. Of all the fatuous words used in this ridiculous cata- 
logue of synonyms for ‘ indecent,’ assuredly ‘ stark’ must take the 
palm, though by now we should know exactly what it is meant to 
convey or conceal. And if the books in question have had a 
collision with a metropolitan police magistrate, even if the Paris 
traders promptly reprint at flattering prices whatever is banned 
in London—well, somebody is turning an honest penny, and the 
English critic has at least shown himself to be free from restraint 
and to be no friend of Victorian prudery. But this can be carried 
too far. In such a connexion it is really pedantic to drag in Blake 
and Milton, or to tell us about the pure motives of the scribe who 
is a true puritan at heart. The other day I noticed on the ‘ outer 
flap’ of a novel a statement that the author has genius, that the 
book restores poetry to the American scene—richness, fecundity, 
colour, vitality, etc. The puff continues on the ‘ rear flap,’ and 
in between—that is, on the back of the dust-cover—the author 
reprints a turgid and egoistical preface. The book itself describes 
the life of an erotomaniac whose achievement begins at the age of 
eight with obscenities scribbled in his geography books. The 
story is curiously mean and inartistic ; and why not, why expect 
anything else? But has the reviewer, the very distinguished 
reviewer, no obligations towards his public? And the publicity 
agents of new books are much too prone to push their sales by 
playing upon certain impulses: if, for instance, the book has the 
luck to encounter some censorship or other, the fact is treated as 
a bull point. Very often the indecency may be only an implica- 
tion, but it is thought worth while to indicate all possibilities. So 
among the advertisements one learns that this book has been 
banned by Glasgow, that by Perth, or by some bookshop. One 
volume has been withdrawn by the Soviet censorship: of another 
it is asked, ‘ Will the Censor pass it ?’ or we are simply told of a 
‘banned play.’ The antics of the United States censorship are 
fair game—it is alleged that recently a custom-house official at 
Baltimore confessed that he thought Chaucer, Fielding, Beaumont 
and Fletcher were active authors living in England; but it is 
risky for publishers to push their sales by quoting the vagaries of 
censorship. Such advertisement may be too dearly bought, and 
the experiences of Ireland, complacent under a censorship owing 
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to a full dose of illiteracy, are not such as to justify anything but 
watchful caution on our part. 
What we most require is a revival of vigour in our literary 
criticism—a robustness, even a severity, not merely confined to 
style and technique, but embracing the whole book, of which it 
is the duty of the critic to present a just and exact interpretation, 
He must therefore be free and ready to criticise everything in the 
book, and to tell us the facts, for too often one reads through half 
a column without gathering a notion of the subject-matter of the 
book under review. And if a book is indecent, let the critics tel] 
us so at once, and not talk round and round it in queer evasive 
language. It is this high-brow flabbiness, this refusal to be 
direct, which makes the public so sceptical of these laudatory 
excursions, and which encourages them to turn to’ book clubs, 
At the same time compliments so readily earned make people 
fancy they can win recognition with equal ease, and the new 
author is thereby tempted into the fleeting limelight and adds 
his quota to the output of unsuccessful romance. Far better to 
withstand these facile compromises ; but the reviewer must then 
be prepared to face unpopularity. Paul Souday, so long the 
literary critic of Le Temps, did so unflinchingly. Though perhaps 
bellicose, he was so fearless a guardian of good manners, so warm 
a friend of the young and promising author, so learned a student 
of old world literature, that he justly won a commanding position, 
‘Un vrai critique,’ he said, ‘ doit avoir le courage de ne se faire 
le complice d’aucun Snobisme, d’aucun bluff, et il doit se résigner 
a mécontenter beaucoup de gens’; and it was of him that R. de 
la Tailhéde wrote : 
- seriez vous le maftre de votre art, 
si vous n’étiez hai plus que l’on vous aime ? 

Happily, we need not assume that in the particular branches of 
literature to which I refer we have no sound and substantial 
critics ; but their authority is weighted by their entourage. Mr, 
Arnold Bennett was not the first to praise The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey, nor was Mr. Baldwin the first to discover Mary Webb; 
but the notice of previous writers had fallen flat—was of the class 
which is simply ignored ; and it was Mr. Baldwin and Mr. Bennett 
who earned our thanks and effectively put the books at our 
disposal. In this connexion the initial ‘ B’ is fruitful, so, I may 
add, is the letter ‘ M.’ 

It is not only in reviews of literature that new gambits of 
language are being evolved, for the windiness of art jargon is also 
insistent. It is an instructive parallel study : here, likewise, the 
clique lives in terror of being called reactionary or academic. To 
suggest that a portrait resembles the sitter is to condemn painter, 
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critic and victim alike, and the cultivation of each new school as 
it overspreads the firmament enriches us with a fresh crop of 
esthetic principles, expounded in unintelligible prose. To re-read 
the peans written in the last decade about some exploded theory 
is.capital discipline ; but all the time the new-art critic uncon- 
sciously promotes much bigger ventures in the speculative realms 
of modern sculpture and painting. The dunnage of studios is 
being routed out, the forger is active and surprisingly successful ; 
big money is at stake, and the innocent dreamers who bemuse us 
provide a setting for a very different kind of enterprise. On the 
other hand, criticism of the theatre and the concert appears to me 
much more vital, and gives the impression of being a thoughtful 
and thoroughly professional affair. When a play or opera is bad, 
the critics say so decisively and with considered argument. IIl- 
judged praise which would send people to see a poor show reacts 
on the critic, who would be held to blame. He cannot escape 
responsibility, for at the end of a boring performance one cannot 
‘swop ’ a theatre seat as one changes a bad novel. Dramatic and 
musical critics, in fact, set an excellent example, Their praise, 
which is discerning and less frequent than their chiding, is not 
couched in language likely to tempt theatrical producers to copy 
the publicity methods of literary producers; nor does dramatic 
criticism suggest the need for a theatre-club or society to guide 
bewildered playgoers. It is said that our stage is in a parlous 
state, and one must sympathise with any art subjected to com- 
petition of the cinema—formidable, notwithstanding its deplor- 
able close-ups, its new note in posters, its accents, featurings, 
tegisterings and captions, all displayed against the sinister back- 
ground of Hollywood. Let us hope that the theatre may dispel 
its troubles ; at any rate, it cannot fail to benefit by the frank- 
ness and accuracy of its critics. In one other sphere criticism is 
realist and discards sophistication—namely, in the huge industry 
of female costume. A few attractive journals permit themselves 
a literary and even an artistic flavour ; but the advertisement of 
dress as a whole—how matter-of-fact, how terse. Those plain, 
stiff models reproduced by the hundred million in the Press are 
precisely what is required by the sex: they are dry workaday 
transcripts of fact, which the prospective wearer may interpret 
as she pleases for herself, in terms of beauty, emulation, psy- 
chology, affection or cash; but except during ‘sales’ the adver- 
tisement itself is sparing of epithets. In such matters, and for 
so keen a clientéle, it is unwise to play tricks and dangerous to 
practise deception. The only place where the fair sex is invari- 
ably hard-set in countenance and earnest in expression is the 
frontage of a milliner’s shop. Critics in the literary sphere 
should draw the moral. 
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The publisher cannot remain indifferent to the movements 
of Press, of critics and markets. He is swept into the maelstrom, 
and, though not responsible for the new outlook of Press reviews, 
he is not an unwilling partner. He no longer deserves the censure 
of 1909, when W. W. Jacobs accused him of indolence in adver. 
tising. He wisely acknowledges himself to be a trader, and if 
he can manage it he will become a mass producer. Those who 
daintily hint that they do not aspire to high circulations will be 
content to cater for ‘ specialist’ buyers. There is no hesitation 
to blow the personal trumpet. They will stake their reputation 
on this or that, pronounce that a book of their own is a great 
achievement of our century. Their own discrimination is noted 
for our benefit. Sometimes for picturesque effect the publisher 
will appear under a stage name like a famous tenor; and why 
not? In any case, well over 10,000 new books are produced 
every year, and Mr. Arthur Waugh’s valuable analysis of a famous 
publishing firm has recently shown that before the war Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall used to reckon that a novel would cover expenses 
on a sale of just under 1000 copies, whereas now at least double 
that number should be sold. Who can test the circulation of 
modern literature ? Competition has not yet forced publishers 
to issue certified lists of net sales. The publishers themselves tell 
us much and little, for their announcements on this subject may 
sound well but convey no real information. It is not much use 
being told about such undefined things as impressions, editions, 
reprints, second large impression now ready, second large print- 
ing, first large impression exhausted, second and third at press, 
for all this is quite meaningless. Even the French system of 
publishing the number of thousand copies printed (prima facie 
an ideal method) is now discredited by the Société des Gens de 
Lettres as unreliable. The publishing trade must wage a hard 
struggle. Foreign competition grows acute. An American cata- 
logue is circulating marked in dollars and their equivalent in 
sterling, while the fine books issued by Hoepli, of Milan, or Vanoest, 
of Brussels, have a quality and scale with which we cannot 
compete on economic terms. As brilliant scholars of ours are now 
looking to the Continent for publication, it is worth asking if the 
home publishers’ methods are the best. It would seem doubtful 
if in the long run it will pay the publisher to have his own reviewers 
and critics to prepare blurbs and chatty dust-covers, to edit their 
circulars, magazines and Press notices, and generally to coax and 
cajole the book-buyer. Advertisement is not overdone, but it is 
misdirected. For instance, the puff on the dust-cover of the 
popular biography or current work of fiction seems specially inept. 
It is couched in precious language now associated with the book- 
sellers’ prose, and one publisher has told us how these eulogies 
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are prepared. He wrote one for a forthcoming novel, but the 
authoress thought it inadequate—wrote one herself. which will 
presumably be issued with the book; but both blurbs are re- 
printed in the publisher’s magazine. Readers of the novel are 
invited to vote on merits (prizes—a lot of 7s. 6d. novels not more 
than two years old). Really big issues are overlooked during this 
kind of by-play. 

_ Again, the trade in first editions of new books seems unwhole- 
some—at any rate,.as an ancillary to publishing. Book-sellers, 
book clubs, and publishers are allied in this campaign. The clubs 
undertake to deliver to their members the first edition of the 
chosen book on the day of publication. The bibliophile deserves 
all praise, and an editio princeps may be a very solemn and noble 
thing, if the original version of some famous text coincides with 
scarcity, with age, and with typographical distinction. But the 
craze for modern first editions (‘combining material and spiritual 
profit’) is an affectation or a gamble, for this type of book- 
collecting is openly advertised as an investment. The book is 
manufactured and manipulated for the market. A naive writer 
says ‘ Black-letter Chaucers and black-letter Plutarchs are an 
excellent investment,’ but that not many people can afford a first 
edition of Pilgrim’s Progress. Probably not, and so one is urged 
to buy modern fiction. These first editions have the habit of 
appearing with points, blemishes, blunders and misprints, all 
carefully treasured and collated very much like the descriptions 
dear to the stamp collector ; in fact, there is a close resemblance 
between the philatelist and the fancier of these first editions. 
Here are examples from advertisements showing the differentia- 
tion on which the money value of new books pivots—a book is 
issued with a colophon, then without one, but is still the first 
ordinary edition. A publisher guarantees that none of his books 
shall be allowed into a second edition. A book-seller offers the 
remainder of an unsuccessful novel with the assurance that the 
price will go up when the stock is exhausted, It is predicted 
that another volume (with a hint that it may achieve a succés 
de scandale) will soon sell at a premium. Autograph copy- 
tight presentation and association copies, advertisements, 
cancels, misprints—all are exploited as a gamble, and the con- 
tents of the volume are of small interest compared with its 
speculative value. The first edition of La Seconde, by Madame 
Colette, consisted of the following groups of copies, each 
having its special style and paper, each copy within each group 
being numbered. Various sets are hors commerce, and one set 
of twenty-five copies is printed off for a special society. The 
total issue amounted to some 4100 copies, divided into fourteen 


categories containing the following quantities :—35, 15, 100, 
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10, 265, 25, 400, 30, 500, 35, 2200, 300, 200, 25. All these 
together ‘ constituent proprement et authentiquement !’Edition 
originale.’ 

For most of the advertisement and manceuvring the news- 
papers provide an arena, though it does not seem that they are'in 
the least answerable for the plan of campaign. Each paper ‘has 
its staff of reviewers, as charitable and obliging as the rest ; ‘but 
the real contribution of the Press to literature is its promptitude 
in dealing with new books. Reviews are as punctual to-day as 
they were tardy twenty-five years ago; and the assumption is 
genetal that all books received deserve notice, which at times 
results in compression. The other day no less than 130 volumes 
were reviewed in five short columns of print. Newspapers deserve 
the gratitude of authors who are not yet ripe for advertisement by 
poster. But the appearance of the newspaper pages allocated to 
literature is often ungainly. Many of the books themselves ate 
fussy and importunate, and it is possible that the publisher's 
responsible for his portion of the advertisement column, as one 
sees the same typographical devices repeated in rival newspapers. 
Sometimes the proportion of text to advertisement is quite out 
of scale. When an article is surrounded by thrice its bulk 6f 
relevant and carefully chosen advertisement, oppression super- 
venes and I turn to another page. No original article, however 
tendencious, should be drowned by adjacent puffs. Again, the 
eye should not be wearied by too many tricks, such as facsimiles 
of typewriting or manuscript, by footnotes, crosses, pointers, stars 
or frames. Some of these papers present an astonishing pot- 
pourri ; I counted no less than sixty varieties of type in one 
column and sixty-three in another. The eye is bothered by this, 
and the mind likewise by catch phrases such as ‘ for women only’ 
(how trite !), or the book of the moment, the best book of the 
week, the unique book of the year (announced on January 29), 
the book of the century. One club promises to tip the fifty best 
books of the year, another, more generous, will name a hundred 
every month. Genius is ubiquitous. Can one be surprised at 
predictions of immortality, or by the reviewer's belief that a book 
(then in its ‘ second impression ’) will be read by millions? It is 
all very sloppy, and, I suspect, wasteful as well. 

In this connexion it may be noted that the daily Press of 
France publishes very few book advertisements, and, compared 
with ourselves, France is poor in weekly journals: books, in fact, 
are little advertised except by circular and the book-seller’s 
window. More books are being sold than pre-war, and to us 
prices seem very low. This must help the immense export trade, 
no less than 16,000,000 volumes (no doubt counting tracts and 


brochures) having been sold abroad during 1929. This high claim 
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is equivalent to 10,000 books at an average issue of 1600 copies 
apiece. At the same time the French author is said to be poorly 
recompensed. France has plenty of bookshops. Circulating 
libraries are rare, book clubs moribund. The public library as 
we know it is neglected : M. Boulenger has been lamenting that 
Marseilles and Reims only spend one sou per head of the popu- 
lation on this service. Bordeaux spends two and Lyons four— 
derisory figures compared with the outlay of our big towns. 
But literature circulates in France. It is appreciated. It makes 
its impact without effort, and occupies a secure place in public 
esteem. 

It is incontestable that the unending chorus of praise is dis- 
tracting to most authors, to some positively demoralising. There 
is actually a tendency to win recognition by writing up to the 
critic—a bit of starkness, for instance, earns an immediate 
response. The nasty confessions and self-analysis which are 
growing all too common can be largely ascribed to encouragement 
by a group of reviewers who wax lyrical about these self-conscious 
and morbid revelations. They are poor sustenance to those who 
wish to devote a lifetime to literature. It is always regrettable 
when literature is infected by these neurotic sidelines, but it is a 
hindrance to progress when these tendencies receive excessive 
eficouragement. Moreover, it would be unfortunate if authors 
came to feel that they were writing for the book clubs and thus 
tend to cut out the book-seller, who should be the author’s best 
friend. Already few in number, it would be disastrous were we 
to lose the bookshop, which in the country town is often the only 
focus of intellectual movement ; and it is the bookstalls, however 
thin, which make a railway station bearable. Let us hope that 
the apprehensions about the future of the book retailing business 
may be ill-grounded. Bookshops have been less injured by free 
libraries than was feared, and the book club is so valiant a buyer 
of a handful of selected volumes that one trusts readers may be 
induced to embark on other purchases in the shop. But member- 
ship of one or two book clubs provides more material than the 
average reader can encompass, and there is no inducement for 
him to visit book-sellers except for Christmas and birthdays. The 
circulating library, which has been active since the "forties, has 
done a good deal to discount the taste for a private library. With 
a book club in the foreground to protect readers against the worst 
of the prevailing trash the public seems entrenched against the 
formation of private libraries—perhaps the greatest misfortune 
of all. Tested by output only, literature has never been more 
active and prosperous; but nervousness, even apprehension, 
underlies this concrete evidence of success. 

The status of literature must be largely controlled by the 
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general public, who are now puzzled and beginning to be bored 
with the extravagance of praise lavished on books which seem 
quite commonplace to the average reader. Hence his hesitation 
to buy and the reliance on lending clubs and libraries. Although 
he is getting his reading more cheaply than ever before, he is 
suspicious of methods chosen to capture his custom. If. the 
alliance of publisher, author and critic becomes so intimate as 
to suggest a combine against the consumer, and if the ordinary 
book advertisements are comparable for optimism with those 
of patent medicines, then the reader will, be incensed. He 
will sulk and for a time will content himself with the newspaper 
feuilleton, 

While in one direction the public has a well-justified grievance, 
there exists side by side a mass of current literature to which the 
foregoing criticism:*cannot apply. This consists of technical, 
scientific and historical books which are reviewed in the weekly 
and specialist journals, and often in the daily Press as well— 
discussed by a different world of reviewers who resort to no tricks 
or stratagems. The reviews are solid, constructive stuff, dis- 
carding all effort at smartness or paradox ; they are fearless and 
often criticise with severity, since they appeal to studious and 
professional readers who do not care to be hoodwinked. None 
the less, there are signs that the easy-going and rapturous style 
of criticism is infectious. It is beginning to exercise its influence. 
In many ways this class of literature, which is essential to the 
economic and scientific efficiency of the country, stands in less 
need of direct and uncompromising criticism than the non- 
technical books—namely, the lighter material of poetry, belles 
lettres, biographical studies, memoirs and romance, which are 
now so much disfigured by their accessories, and which constitute 
the majority of literary output. 

Literature, especially these branches of it, has many grave 
difficulties to face, and it is in seeking escape from impending 
dangers that some of these very errors of judgment have been 
committed. The assistance of the State is now being invoked. 
Napoleon once heard that the literary world of France was dis- 
quieted, and observed, ‘ Si la littérature fait défaut, c’est la faute 
du Ministre de l’Intérieur.’ It all sounds so simple ; but somehow 
I feel that the intervention of the Home Office to help the pro- 
fession rationalise itself might be worse than all the prize com- 
mittees in the world. Rather does one sympathise with the new 
group in Paris which is braving the log-rollers and proposes to 
publish its books anonymously, so as to avoid wasting the energy 
now squandered on advertising, especially in its personal aspects. 
The Carrefour Press is perhaps over-sensitive and will encounter 
many obstacles in its fight against the parasite ; but it may give us 
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a lesson in concentration, teaching our readers to think for them- 
selves and our critics again to become freelances. For everything 
points to a keen but unsatisfied desire on the part of our country- 
men for a fuller measure of literary activity and enjoyment. Are 
we not on the eve of a renaissance in literature and the arts, and 
will not success largely depend on the degree to which our 
independence can be kept intact ? 


CRAWFORD AND BALCARRES. 
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THE CHURCH AND EMPIRE SETTLEMENT 


My Lord, if the Legislature has decided that no man of learning is to 
take orders in the Church of England let it say so plainly . . . but consider, 
my Lord, the stupendous folly and cowardice of such legislation! ... 
You can shut the mouths of her clergy, you can silence them. But can 
you silence history ? Can you silence literature or science? No! you 
cannot ; but let me tell you what you can do: You can turn the Church 
of England into a sort of large and bad ladies’ school, where nothing is 
taught that could surprise an ignorant woman, or interest an instructed 
man ! 


Tuts was the danger pointed out by Sir James Fitz-James Stephen 
at the Court of Arches in 1862; and the warning has not been 
neglected. Excessive caution or exaggerated reserve rarely mark 
now the speculations of our theologians. It is even hinted that, 


with intrepidity at a premium in certain quarters, insufficient 


hesitation is felt in shocking the outworn prudery of ladies’ 
schools. The enduring effect of Essays and Reviews has been also 
felt in other fields. 

Readiness to extend the Church’s area of social influence in 
another direction has been more hesitating: we know now that 
a Conservative Prime Minister hesitated to recommend such a 
social reformer as Westcott, to the Bishopric of Durham, on the 
ground of supposed ‘ socialistic’ teaching. The whole principle, 
that is, of the Christian Social Union, and the application of the 
Faith to immediate problems of life, was in 1890 suspect with a 
great number of Churchmen and politicians. Slum clearance, 
Migration, and kindred matters might be left to the Salvation 
Army and Dr. Barnardo, the Charity Organisation Society, and 
County Councils. Let the Church concern herself with preaching 
the Word and administration of the sacraments, with baptising, 
marrying, and registration of burials, without any misplaced 
enthusiasm for bringing heaven to actual earth. The rising tide 
of Christian anxiety for the bodies and houses, as well as for the 
souls, of the people could not, however, be stemmed. Critics 
now point to an opposite danger, of clergy posing as Court chap- 
lains of democracy, more concerned with clubs, playing-fields, 


and legislation, than with sacraments and spiritual things. It is 
evidence, at least, of a new and more humanistic outlook. 
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A decision which is full of possibilities for effective betterment 
of our population was taken six years ago. In 1925 the Church 
Assembly appointed a Council of Empire Settlement, an outward 
and visible sign of the larger Imperial spirit animating the con- 
science of Churchmen, The Council’s creation testifies to the 
belief that an organisation which numbers 16,300 parishes in 
England alone, with possibly another 10,000 Overseas, can, when 
mobilised for this objective; work with singular force for the 
scientific spread of our people. As to the pressing need for 
encouraging such a spread, it is enough to say that the normal 
outflow from these islands to the Dominions was necessarily closed 
down during the war. It was hindered, in succeeding years, by 
cost of transport and the repatriation of troops, a first call upon 
Australia and New Zealand, Canada and South Africa. Itis, at the 
moment, still further impeded by that deep depression in trade 
which has produced a world-wide incubus of unemployment. 
There is therefore little hope, until conditions change, of finding 
niches of labour Overseas, for the million or more of workers who, 
by reason of the disappearance of foreign markets, will never find 
full employment in England again. The facts must be honestly 
faced. And, facts being what they are, there is added rightness 
in the main aims of the Empire Settlement Council, whose terms 
of reference in effect are : 


(a) To devise means for the spread of information and increase 
of interest in our Dominions. 
(6) To select and despatch suitable migrants to chosen open- 


. ings. 
(c) To undertake their friendly oversight and guidance during 
the early and most difficult years of novel conditions. 


For emphasis is properly laid upon the paramount duty of 
knowledge and creating interest—presenting, that is, 
the Gospel of the Larger Hope. Many agencies have proved 
capacity for arranging the despatch of migrants ; but no world- 
wide agency in existence has equal facilities with the Church for 
making openings known, for welcoming and giving sympathetic 
care to new arrivals, This is the particular charter of @ universal 
fellowship, which exists in virtue of using brotherly kindness ‘ to 
its own,’ 
The stated aims, it will be seen, of the Council are independent 
of any transient phases of trade depression. They are part of a 
Church policy, which is to be continuous in action and spiritual 
in motive. Though partially subvented by the State, on grounds 
of public polity, the character of the Council is its own, being 
missionary in the best sense. It is to be interested, first of all, in 
Churchpeople, and in strengthening the outpost dioceses of the 
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Church. This means, incidentally, that it will occupy itself more 
with the quality than with the quantity of folk it induces to 
move. It means, further, that Empire settlement can only be 
regarded as a very partial and gradual cure for unemployment. 
For we are to be sure that our self-governing Dominions will 
refuse to lower their standards of physical and mental virility by 
becoming asylums for those who, for whatever reason, have sunk 
to the status of“ unemployables.’ And they will be right. They 
have a wholesome and hideous fear of our overcrowded slum 
conditions. They are determined, so far as in them lies, to fight 
against their recurrence in the New World. They want men and 
women, and especially children, who may be expected to fit in 
with the higher standard of intellectual and social development 
which they will find on arrival, not those who are unlikely to pull 
their own weight in the community. 

- No one who has studied the subject is ignorant of certain vital 
basic facts : as, that willingness to migrate depends upon economic 
laws and conditions which are entirely beyond the control of 
statesmen. In principle, matters are the same as in the days 
when Saxon invaders first visited these shores. They came, and 
they sent for their dependants after them, for exactly the same 
reasons as Irishmen for a century were migrating to the United 
States—because they were assured of higher wages and better 
conditions. A new discovery of gold-in Australia, with its conse- 
quent chances of high prizes, would reproduce the experience of 
the ‘fifties. And, it is when times are good that the ordinary man 
has the courage to venture afield: hope, that is, not despair, is 
the determining motive. The worse the prospect at home and 
abroad, the more doggedly does your British ‘ out-of-work’ 
snuggle down behind the shelter of ‘ social services,’ which help 
him to tide over the evil days. There could scarcely be stronger 
evidence of the value of psychological encouragement, or of the 
opportunity given to those whose business it is to magnify courage 
and hope. 

Adverse prevailing conditions will inevitably revert to normal, 
and it may be with lightning suddenness. The profound belief 
of those who know both England and the Dominions is that in 
normal times the man or woman of enterprise, adaptability, and 
patience has six times more chances in the New World, than in 
the Old, of achieving a worthy independence and founding his 
home. Five hundred clergy now in England who have served 
(to their great advantage) 4 term Overseas are unanimous in this 
opinion. Their testimony cannot be suspect ; they have no axe 
to grind—they are only anxious for the welfare of their fellow- 
men, It is they, and such as they, therefore, who are most 
persistent in pressing home this message. It was at a meeting 
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between 150 such clergy and the Council, at Fulham Palace, that 
the decision was taken to adopt St. George’s Day (and its nearest 
Sundays) as a central festival for advancement of these views. | 

There is appropriateness and inspiration in the choice of His 
Majesty’s name-day—the birthday and passing-day of Shake- 
speare, the festival of our English patron saint, in whose honour 
is founded the most famous order of chivalry in Europe, the 
anniversary of Zeebrugge fight—as the central economic phase of 
the World War against depression and industrial confusion. The 

work has to be continued uninterruptedly throughout the year. 
But there is obvious value in an annual demonstration 

In five years’ work the Council has been responsible for the 
despatch of some 4300 migrants to Australia, Canada, and New 
Zealand. It is not a specially striking record, for the Church as 
a whole has not yet risen to its opportunity. The majority of 
these—among them 1300 boys—are placed upon farms, where 
they have, in the main, happy and hopeful prospects. It is 
regrettable that only 140 single women have been induced to 
accept the chances offered. But 270 families, with 140 adult 
children, are an asset of first importance to the Dominions. 
Even if the parents make no large fortunes, they will have enabled 
their sons and daughters to grow up into full-fledged citizen- 
ship, fitted to take advantage of Dominion conditions. Their 
self-sacrificing anxiety to improve prospects for their offspring 
is the most worthy of motives, and calls for unstinted support. 
The more so, in that families, though incomparably the most 
valuable migration unit, are more difficult than any other to 
arrange for satisfactorily. There is, in their case, greater risk 
and need for fuller preparation of house room, vicinity of schools, 
doctors, and variety of employment, than in the case of single men 
and boys. 

In its welcoming and after-care arrangements Overseas the 
Council has been happy in the co-operation of the Council for 
Social Service in Canada, and of the local immigration committees 
at Perth, Brisbane, Melbourne, Sydney and Auckland. Hostels 
at Melfort and Indian Head (Saskatchewan) and at Edmonton 
(Alberta) are intended to provide real homes for boys as they 
arrive, and when they change their farms. An outstanding 
difficulty, owing to the enormous distances which clergy must 
cover, is to maintain regular close touch with them. This field- 
work is felt to be of supreme importance. The dangers of isola- 
tion, of losing heart, of finding a too heavy task-master, are 
greater than home-keeping Englishmen can well imagine. 

In the view of experts—whether of the Government or the 
societies—this oversight should be the vital first charge upon 
resources. Few things spread so much discouragement as reports 
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that a boy from (say) Lambeth has been marooned among folk 
whose Central European language he does not understand, or that 
a girl has been unsympathetically treated, in the hostel which is 
her only home. And the misfits acquire a prominence out of all 
’ proportion to the numbers who are happily flourishing. 

But by far the greater number of those who do not succeed 
appear to have neglected the simplest precautions. They have 
not sought the advice of their clergy, or of a Council which exists 
for the purpose of giving it. They have not, therefore, been com- 
mended, in the age-long way, to friends and co-religionists, who 
would naturally welcome and advise them. They have, it may 
be, succumbed to the blandishments of a commercial agency, 
whose only concern is to do business in virtue of exaggerated 
promises, and to take the fees which accrue from a transporting 
company. This neglect of what can be ‘a very present help in 
time of trouble’ is no doubt largely due to ignorance. And for 
ignorance of the existence of the Council the Clergy themselves 
are largely responsible. Instances not infrequently come to light 
in which country vicars, being applied to for advice by parishioners 
who wish to migrate, have referred them to the Salvation Army, 
the Y.M.C.A., or the Dominion offices rather than to their own 
Council. How far this ignorance is due to inefficient staff work of 
the Council or to congenital apathy of overworked Clergy need not 
be decided. What is certain is that it must be amended. The 
St. George’s Day movement aims, first of all, at abolition of such 
apathy. 

The first point to be made is, that the whole movement, so far 
as the Church is concerned, must rest upon a missionary spiritual 
basis. The Empire persists in virtue of its power to show forth 
certain very definite qualities—honesty in the fulfilment of con- 
tracts, equality between man and man, thoughtful care for the 
weaker members of humanity. No Empire im history has yet 
fallen which maintained this essential Gospel. The outward- 
reaching influence of a mass of virile, upright white men, upon 
neighbouring nations with whom they have trade relations, must 
of necessity be tremendous. In mere strategy of missionary 
policy there may, for instance, be greater wisdom in seeing that 
Australia is tenanted by ten million upholders of English culture 
than in evangelising Korea. The Commonwealth is a spearhead 
of Christian ethics, impinging more closely every year upon 
Asiatics, who are half the human race. Each instructed layman 
is, in the sparsely populated areas of Canada or Australia, a potent 
exemplar of what we hold to be most sacred and most sound. 
Our Overseas Bishops and Synods welcome with open arms the 
man, or the family, who is to bring them such extra strength. 


Little right have they to complain of caution in admission of new- 
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comers to young communities, who have maintained the detest- 
able view, that second-best failures are good enough for the 
Colonies! Indeed, when appeals for support of Empire settle- 
ment on missionary grounds are made to congregations, an 
enthusiastic response is assured. The appeal for assistance in 
transferring the mere bodies of men, leaves them compara- 
tively cold. 

There needs to be, also, complete understanding that ‘ field- 
work’ Overseas is richer in opportunities than any activity in 
home propaganda. Apart from oversight and encouragement of 
new arrivals, speakers and preachers must be commissioned to 
inform and lead, with wise boldness and wide outlook, a public 
opinion which is apt to be dominated by secular spokesmen. If 
Australia, for example, is to remain ‘ white,’ its empty spaces, 
where they are tenantable, must be seriously occupied within 
reasonable time. The conscience of the civilised world and the 
growing land-hunger of a teeming East, may not be flouted for 
ever. It is the office of the Church leaders to take a line in the 
name of righteousness, which neither politicians nor the Press 
may have the courage to take. They can afford to face un- 
popularity, if need be, for a great cause, or they are confessedly 
unworthy of their office. With increasingly efficient field-work 
it should be presently possible for the Bishop and his migration 
committee, in many a Dominion diocese, to notify the Central 
Council in London of types—whether family, single men, boys or 
women—who would be welcomed in a given locality. And it 
should not be beyond the competence of a central Council to fill 
such vacancies from its host of waiting applicants. This implies, 
of course, constant touch between centre and outlying dioceses. 
There could naturally follow an extension of the practice, already 
existent in some parish churches, of posting up a list of those who 
have migrated Overseas during the last ten years ; of remembering 
them as brothers in a distant station, who are ‘ paving the way ’ 
along which thousands are to follow. Already it is the case that 
many who, after daring the great venture, have ‘ made good ’ use 
their first savings for a trip home. They are proud to show the 
success of their enterprise, and keen to induce their friends to 
follow them. It is their coming and going that we would gladly 
develop further ; for few are they who, having once tasted the 
sweets of surer independence and well-being, can consent to abide 
in the cribbed narrowness of even their loved motherland. The 
journey from the Tyne to Queensland must be made as normal as 
from Yorkshire to Kent. Winnipeg must be as natural a goal to 
the man from Cardiff,as London. The linking of home parishes 
with their opposite number ‘ overseas ’ might form a strong bond 
of family ‘ connexion.’ 
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Lastly, the publications which deal with conditions of life in 
our Dominions need to be reformed altogether, in the direction of 
picturesque attractiveness and honest portrayal of facts. Govern- 
ment issues are apt to be dull and unconvincing, a medley of 
dry statistics and cheap advertisements. It is true that pioneer 
settlers lack time and energy, even when they have the gift, to 
chronicle their successful struggles, or to paint any true picture of 
their surroundings. The simplest tale, however unvarnished and 
straightforward from any of them, is worth all the handbooks 
together, put forth by the professional hired writer. In. this 
matter we can afford to hear only the truth ; and that truth is so 
rich in attractiveness that it outweighs—like Cook’s voyages or 
Dampier’s story—any invented statements. 

These are some of the methods and motives projected for 
emphasis by the Church at St. George’s tide in the interests of 
our people. Needless to say, the co-operation of many agencies 
is enlisted. There are missionary societies which deal with our 
own folk, as well as with alien races. Their particular:efforts will 
be forwarded by an agreed concentration upon all work outside 
these islands. Competitive rivalry between agencies will find no 
place in a determined unification of policy for the spread of the 
race, as and when it shall be proved wise. For one keen aim ofall 
working in this field will be to study schemes, collect evidence, 
amass and spread such information, as may lead to sane and 
statesmanlike conclusions, Very clear it is, that the interest of 
the public, though misinformed and sadly misled, is being turned 
more and more keenly to the possibilities of life in our Dominions 
as part solution of many difficulties. Immediate economic hin- 
drances enforce a time of waiting, which should also be a time 
of reflection and study. Unless all precedents of the past are 
misleading, we may confidently look forward to the day when a 
sudden call will be made, from Queensland or Western Australia, 
Saskatchewan or Rhodesia, for immigrants by the thousand and 
score of thousands. Those coming demands should be met, not 
haphazardly in the panic of confusion, but calmly as the result 
of careful preparation. It is for the Church to prepare public 
opinion along continuous lines for such an expansion. 

Each of our Dominions is now rapidly acquiring a distinctive 
character and atmosphere as it grows into full strength. Those 
characteristic conditions of life—and success depends upon 
acceptance of them—can only be learned by slow and sometimes 
painful experience. All the greater reason is there for insisting 
that the move shall be made when migrants are young and 
susceptible. This carries with it the corollary of unhasting 
continuous plantation of those who can shed the traditional 
outlook of the Old World, and cheerfully welcome the essential 
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viewpoint of the New. Nothing of this can be learnt in any 


preparatory farm or training camp of the motherland, useful as 
they may be for physical ‘ try-out ’ and 
It. is, however, certain that community settlements—on the 


lines, for children, of Fairbridge in Western Australia, for adult 


families, as in the group settlements of that State—could give the 
necessary waiting stage of preparation, with the added strength 
of varied occupation and its attendant attractions. They should 
be repeated, step by step, in other States of Canada, Australia, 
Zealand, and South Africa. 

Adverse criticism of these proposals has been advanced by 
certain influential writers. They have claimed that the clergy 
were not ordained to be ‘ migration agents,’ and have no time to 
spare for table-serving activities. They do not admit that the 


planting of Churchpeople in the empty spaces of our Dominions 
can be regarded as missionary work. We can only pray for their 
ultimate conversion and remind them of the solemn promise they 
made at their ordination. The English Church has in previous 
centuries instructed the conscience of the community in the 
matter of hospitals, education, and old age pensions. Its influence 
in the direction of promoting settlement Overseas has principally 
consisted, during the last 400 years, in making conditions of life 
impossible in these islands for those who could not accept a certain 
type of Church discipline and teaching. The opportunity now 
occurs, to change all this for the better, to range itself with the 
truly elevating, and pacificating, forces of the time. But the 
immeasurable power promised it, cannot be had by clergy who are 
narrowly parochial, or by Bishops who are insular. 

Every Bishop of the Church of England at his consecration 
was solemnly asked by the Archbishop: ‘ Will you shew yourself 


gentle, and be merciful for Christ’s sake to poor and needy people 


and to all strangers destitute of help ? ’ ; and he answered : ‘ I will 


so shew myself by God’s help!’ The contention is, that interest 
in scientific use of our Dominion areas is one modern way of 
fulfilling this promise. 

The time has come when a successor to Sir James Fitz- James 
Stephen might plead at the tribunal of cecumenical conscience : 


My Lords! if your episcopate has decided that no furtherance shall be 
given by your councils to this outstanding opportunity of social better- 
ment, let it say so plainly . . . but consider, my Lords, the stupendous 
folly and cowardice of such a decision. . . . You can discourage your 
clergy, and practically silence them by being silent yourselves. But can 
you silence the vigilant criticism of modern minded men? Can you 
silence the hungry anxiety of large-hearted lovers of mankind, who wait 
fora lead from you? No! youcannot. But let me tell you what you 
can do: You can give added point to accusations that the Church of 
England is allowing its strength to dribble away into the sands of contro- 
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versy and the tinkering of its machinery, till it has lost touch with practical 
realities. You can stand by and allow it to neglect one of the greatest 
moments in history, or you can lead and serve your day and generation, 
as in your high privilege and manifest duty. 


ArtTHuR G. B, West, 


NotE.—The general aim of the Council of Empire Settlement 
is to secure : 

(xt) In cathedrals, parish churches and school chapels a service, 
sermon or lecture at least once in the year, and by preference 
within the octave of St. George’s Day (April 23), setting forth 
some of the attractions of life in our Dominions overseas, and 
stimulating interest in them : 

(2) To invite financial help from collections, subscriptions and 
donations to St. George’s Day Fund, for— 

(a) The payment of travelling field officers. 
(b) The transport of boys and families. 
(c) The publication of up-to-date literature. 


A. G. BW. 
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A GREAT AGRICULTURIST: EDWARD STRUTT 


EDWARD GERALD STRUTT, fifth son of the second Lord Rayleigh, 
died on March 8, 1930, at the age of seventy-five. By his death 
English agriculture lost its most sagacious leader. Not only was 
he the foremost man of his generation, but his name is comparable 
only with those of the historic leaders of the eighteenth century. 
They were, however, more fortunate in their circumstances. They 
had behind them the flowing tide of prosperity ; he battled all his 
life with the strong ebb of adversity. 

In the last two years, records have been published of the 
successes of farmers who have left the beaten track and struck 
out new and profitable lines for themselves. The successes of 
men who have pursued time-honoured methods have been left 
out of the picture. The interesting feature of Strutt’s career is 
that he made farming pay without departing from what may be 
called its orthodox practice. He began in 1876 with the home 
farm of 1000 acres on the Rayleigh estates in Essex. At his death 
in 1930 he had under his management 30,000 acres, upwards of 
700 workers in his permanent employment, and, on the Rayleigh 
estates alone, a dairy herd of 850 cows, which in 1928 won the 
championship for clean milk herds in England. Throughout the 
depression which marked the last twenty years of the nineteenth 
century he succeeded in growing wheat at a profit, and in demon- 
strating the advantages to both milk and corn of arable dairying. 
In only two seasons of the gloomy years 1885-1912 did he lose 
money over his wheat, though prices averaged less than those 
of to-day. During the post-war years 1919-29, the cereal year 
1926-27 was the only year in which his wheat was unprofitable, 
and then he lost 2s. 5d. per acre on an area of 1326 acres under the 
crop. To his own county of Essex, apart from his administrative 
services as an alderman of the county council and chairman 
of the War Agricultural and Small Holdings Committees, his 
example and success in commercial farming were of incalculable 
value. It is some indication of his growing reputation that, while 
he was still a young man, Guy’s Hospital entrusted their exten- 
Sive estates to his management. The funds of that institution 
were, under the will of the founder, largely invested in land, with 
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the result that during the depression of the ‘eighties the income 
was disastrously reduced. Strutt’s advice and guidance retrieved 
the situation. In a few years the revenue of the hospital was 
practically doubled, to the immense benefit of the poor of London, 

In r912 Strutt delivered his presidential address at the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution. Its publication made a sensation. It revived 
hopes of arable farming by demonstrating from his actual figures 
that wheat-growing could be made to pay. It placed him, in the 
public estimation, in the forefront of agriculturists, a position 
which he held to the end of his life. Through it, also, he and I 
became for the first time closely associated, for he consulted me 
about many of the details of its preparation. The acquaint- 
ance rapidly ripened into warm friendship. At our first meeting 
Strutt’s personality made a strong impression on me. In any 
company he would have been a notable figure. His rugged 
features were forceful ; his face was that of a man who achieved 
things. He had a keen appreciation of humour, and, though he 
did not himself make humorous remarks, his sayings often hada 
whimsical turn which arrested attention, enforced as they were 
by energetic flaps of his short, powerful arms. No man could be 
simpler or more unaffected. His manner was the expression of 
his character ; straightforward, kindly and genial, it had about 
it that indefinable suggestion of humility which was, I think, 
inherent in his nature, and gave him a peculiar charm. But 
behind this modesty lay an explosive impatience of slackness or 
inefficiency, a fearless courage, and definite opinions, firmly held 
because they were founded on his unrivalled experience of the 
needs of agriculture. To be of service to that industry was the 
passion of his life, not only because of its national importance, 
but also because, as he frankly admitted, his own interests were 
largely involved in its prosperity. He knew, as no other man in 
his position knew, the mind of tenant-farmers, for he was before 
anything else himself a farmer, and a commercial farmer at that. 
A practical man rather than a theorist, it was from their point 
of view that he approached every new suggestion. Ready himself 
to experiment, keeping fully abreast of scientific developments, 
and possessing that mixture of boldness and caution which are 
essential to commercial success, he never adopted a novelty, 
whether in means or methods, until he had, with the minutest 
attention to detail, exhaustively tested its value as a paying or 
working proposition. It was this combination of vision and 
practice which made him so useful in the agricultural world. 
Long before such subjects were generally discussed he had thought 
out for himself, and proved by experience, the commercial limits 
of intensive farming, the financial advantage of field to field costs 
and careful accountancy, the keeping of milk records, an exacting 
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standard of cleanliness in every stage in the production of what 

was then only known as ‘ milk,’ the application of tuberculin tests 

to dairy herds, the association of his workers with himself as co- 
in his farming ventures. 

Ido not know what his political opinions were. We never 
talked politics, But I imagine that he was by instinct and 
inheritance a Conservative. On the other hand, he was certainly 
a member of the Cobden Club, for, on one occasion, he induced 
me to attend as his guest a dinner and discussion of that august 
and formidable body. But, as with many others, his theoretical 
adherence to the principles of Free Trade was modified by his 
growing conviction that some measure of relief had become 
essential to the. salvation of English agriculture. Whatever 
change his political and economic views may have undergone, he 
remained, as was to be expected from his independent character, 
a sturdy individualist. Before the war he was a prominent 
member of a small group of men who met from.time to time to 
discuss in private the agricultural problems of the day. But I do 
not think that he was ever in complete sympathy with his more 
inexperienced colleagues. Neither co-operation nor the example 
of Denmark commanded his whole-hearted support. He had 
found out his own methods and markets for himself, and by his 
own efforts had built up a successful commercial business in the 
supply of milk to London. Co-operation, therefore, appealed to 
him with less force than it does to others who do not possess his 
enterprise and initiative. So he also felt that neither the economic 
necessities of a country like Denmark, which possesses neither 
minerals nor industries, nor the social and political position of 
Danish farmers, sufficiently resemble conditions in this country to 
offer solutions that can be generally adopted. 

Throughout the Great War, Strutt’s services to the country 
and the industry were many-sided,. It is on this aspect of his 
career that I can speak from special knowledge. For the first ten 
months of the struggle the Government had assumed that our 
own, Allied, and neutral shipping would continue to bring to our 
ports in normal quantities our foreign food supplies. But in the 
summer of 1915 the destruction of shipping began to arouse 
uneasiness. A Departmental Committee was appointed (June 17, 
1915), under the chairmanship of Lord Milner, to consider what 
steps should be taken to maintain, and if possible increase, ‘ the 
present production of food in England and Wales, on the 
assumption that the war may be prolonged beyond the harvest 
of 1916.’ Besides the chairman, the Committee consisted of eight 
members, four of whom held strong views in favour of Free Trade. 
They were Lord Inchcape, Mr. (now Sir).Daniel Hall, Mr. 
(now Sir) Francis Acland, Sir H. Verney, Mr. (now Sir) Charles 
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Fielding, Mr. Seddon, M.P., Edward Strutt, and myself. We 
worked hard, meeting almost daily, because, unless our 
could be brought out, discussed, and accepted by the Cabinet 
before the end of the coming harvest, our recommendations could 
not be put into operation for many months. Our interim report 
was issued July 17, 1915. It unanimously recommended : 

(x) That, in order to encourage wheat-growing, farmers should 
be guaranteed for four years a minimum price per quarter of 
wheat, payments to be regulated by the difference between the 
guarantee and the Gazette average price for wheat for the year in 
which the grain was harvested. 

(2) That district committees should be set up by the county 
councils, and each supplied with statements showing in their respec- 
tive districts the area under the plough and the acreage under 
wheat, oats and potatoes in the years 1875 and 1914 respectively. 

(3) That each district committee should report on the capacity 
of every farm to grow more of the required produce, and on the 
willingness of every individual farmer to contribute additional 
food. On the receipt of these reports the Committee proposed to 
meet again and consider whether compulsion would or would not 
be necessary. 

At the time the Government decided to take no action. The 
Committee’s recommendations, therefore, remained in abeyance, 
though they were reinforced by the subsequent Report of another 
Departmental Committee which met in the autumn of 1916, with 
Lord Selborne in the chair, to consider the policy to be adopted 
towards agriculture after the war. This Committee included not 
only representatives of England and Wales, but of Scotland and 
Ireland, and among the members were Edward Strutt, Daniel 
Hall, and myself. With some modifications its first Report, 
presented in December 1916, recommended that the proposals of 
the Milner Committee should form the basis of future policy for 
the United Kingdom. In its subsequent discussions I took no 
part, as I had in the interval become President of the Board of 
Agriculture. But Edward Strutt continued throughout to attend 
its sittings and influence its decisions, and his name appears in 
its later Reports. 

In December 1916 a campaign for increased food production 
was launched, and a few days later (January 1, 1917) a new 
branch of the Board to carry out that special object was consti- 
tuted, assisted by small executive committees in each of the 
counties and administrative divisions. For some days I hesitated 
whether to rely on the voluntary efforts of farmers or to apply 
compulsion. The first course was easy ; the second bristled with 
difficulties. But the distinction was vital. In most farm leases 
covenants restricted the conversion of pasture into arable. If 
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the plough policy was to be applied generally, tenants must be 
protected against the consequences of their breaches of covenant. 
An elderly man, thrust into office with only two years’ experience 
of parliamentary life, I was naturally reluctant to encounter the 
wmevitable political opposition which compulsion and guaranteed 
prices must arouse, and I was fully alive to the magnitude of the 
task, even if the powers were granted by Parliament. On the 
other hand, much had happened since the Milner Committee had 
reported. The food position had worsened. Starvation stared 
usin the face. Strong action was urgently needed, but it was 
considered advisable to conceal the necessity. Thus those who 
knew the full facts could not use them in public for fear of panic. 
Would farmers surrender their independence without the fullest 
explanation of the circumstances ? Unless I were loyally backed 
by them, I could not hope to succeed in forcing the plan on an 
unwilling community. Here lay my chief difficulty ; and it was 
here that Strutt gave me invaluable help. Late one evening early 
in January 1917 he and Sir Daniel Hall came to see me at the 
Board of Agriculture. They urged me to apply compulsion in 
carrying out in detail the plough programme sketched by the 
Milner Committee. Strutt assured me, with the earnestness and 
force of conviction, that the great mass of farmers were only 
looking for a lead, and that even the loudest grumbler would 
do his best. I took the plunge, and that night sent the Prime 
Minister a memorandum of the legislation that would be required 
to put the plan into execution. The next morning I saw 
Mr. Lloyd George. He warmly approved of the proposal, and 
promised his whole-hearted support. Never was a promise more 
loyally kept. The result was the Corn Production Act of 1917. 
Scotland and Ireland came into the scheme, and thus the attempt 
togrow more food became a combined effort of the United Kingdom. 
It was subsequently extended to the Allied countries in Europe. 
Strutt had correctly anticipated the attitude of British 
farmers. Even though they were imperfectly informed of the 
necessities of the case, they used every effort to increase their 
production of essential food. During the whole period of the 
plough campaign Strutt came almost daily to the offices of the 
Board, where Sir Daniel Hall had been recently appointed Per- 
manent Secretary. He had allowed himself to be attached as 
‘ Agricultural Adviser,’ and though the post was honorary, it 
gave him the right of access to official papers. On most matters 
of real difficulty he was consulted. He also served on the small 
committee of nine farmers, who met once a fortnight at Victoria 
Street, Westminster, to discuss the agricultural situation with the 
President. The members of the committee were unpaid. They 


did not even receive their railway fares. . They gave their services, 
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and, in spite of the distances from which many of them came and 
the difficulties of railway travelling, it was only sickness that 
prevented any of them from regular attendance. Their advice and 
assistance were so invaluable to me that I should like to put their 
names on record. They were: George Rea (Northumberland), 
A. Mosscrop (Yorkshire), R. C. Patterson (Staffordshire), Edward 
Strutt (Essex), S, W. Farmer (Wilts), Walter Berry (Kent), 
H. Padwick (Sussex), Samuel Kidner (Somerset), and Professor 
Somerville. Punctuality, in the rush of correspondence, inter- 
views and deputations, was often difficult to achieve. On these 
occasions it was only attained by the sacrifice of Strutt. He, my 
secretary and I used to walk together from the Board to the further 
end of Victoria Street. Like many hunting men, he was more at 
home on a horse than on foot on the pavement. My secretary, a 
long-legged Highlander, and I, if pressed for time, could walk fast, 
and, puffing and protesting, Strutt paddled a couple of yards behind. 
The wide range from which the committee was drawn proved 
in two respects especially useful. I had no secrets from them. 
They knew as much as I did of the activities of the submarine, 
and the vicissitudes of the food situation. Through them the 
information spread, as it was intended to do, among farmers 
in their respective districts. Later on, when indignant letters 
appeared in the Press protesting against the failure of crops on 
newly ploughed land, their reports, and particularly those from 
Strutt, who made it his business to collect information, enabled 
me to estimate the value of the hostile criticism. No publicity 
agent through whom we might counteract the effect which the 
correspondence produced upon newspapers was employed by the 
Board. But it was evident that those farmers who had failed 
were vocal, while those who had succeeded were dumb. It was 
useless to argue from particular instances of success or failure. 
No farmer announced in the Press that per acre of newly ploughed 
grassland he had grown 80 bushels of wheat or 100 bushels of 
oats, or 18 tons of potatoes, or 47-8 tons of mangolds. Yet these 
were actual figures. More conclusive were the general averages 
drawn from fifty-eight of the sixty-one counties or administrative 
divisions of England and Wales of the principal crops grown in 
1918 on 1,400,000 acres of newly broken pasture. Taking the 
acreage as a whole, including in the calculation the total or partial 
failures, and comparing the average yields on the total area with 
those of 1903-13, the results per acre were as follows : 
1918, 1903—13, 
Wheat : ’ . 31-3 bushels 31-4 bushels 
Barley i : . 288  ,, 32°44 ,, 
Oats . ¥ : 1479 3 403 
Potatoes . ° - 7°*I tons 6-16 tons 
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The comparative failure of barley was partly due to its fastidious- 
ness; it was ‘too much of a gentleman’ to flourish on newly 
‘broken pasture. But the low yields were mainly caused by its 
late sowing as a mending or patching crop. With this exception, 
the policy as a whole, and speaking generally, had succeeded, and, 
satisfied with this knowledge, I thought it wisest to leave letter- 
writers, with whose personal loss I sympathised, without any 
official answer. 

In launching the plough campaign I had relied much on the 
advice of Strutt. I consulted him also on its abandonment. We 
had planned a further inroad upon pasture for the harvest of 
1919, which involved the ploughing of an additional million acres 
of grass in England and Wales. So far the general result was thus 
summarised by Sir Thomas Middleton. In normal times this 
country grows only ten weeks’ supply of bread, and relies on 
foreigners to provide that for forty-two weeks. The plough 
campaign had reversed the position. On the existing scale of 
consumption and standard of milling the harvest of 1918 provided 
a home-grown supply for forty-two weeks, and left us dependent on 
foreigners for ten weeks. With the additional acreage we might 
reasonably hope to secure practically the whole of our bread 
requirements from our own fields. Yet the food position had not 
improved. It was, so far as the Allies were generally concerned, 
at its worst in 1918. In the early months of that year Mr. J. A. 
(now Sir Arthur) Salter, chairman of the Allied Maritime Execu- 
tive, wrote that at that time ‘the spectre of famine was more 
terrifying than at any previous period, and the cry for more ships 
to transport food was only one of a host of equally insistent but 
mutually destructive claims for transport.’ In the following 
October a statement had been drafted by the Transport Council 
for publication at the end of 1918. It called upon the public in 
Allied countries to submit ‘to severe hardships’ in respect of 
food supplies, in order that the ‘maximum number of troops might 
be transported to France before the fighting of next year.’ For 
various reasons the statement was never issued. But its pre- 
paration illustrates the grave difficulties of the food position of 
the Allies on the eve of the Armistice. It also justifies the 
pressure which had been put on British agriculture to grow a 
larger supply of the nation’s bread. The 6,000,000 tons of corn 
and potatoes which farmers had added to the output of 1916 
released a corresponding tonnage of shipping for the transport of 
American troops. 

The need for increased production seemed, therefore, to demand 
the extension of the plough policy to an additional area of pasture. 
But in July 1918 new conditions had, in my opinion, changed the 


Situation. The gravity of the military situation on the Western 
112 
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Front in March had necessitated fresh demands on the man- 
power of the country. In the agricultural industry the call-up 
of men, fixed eventually (May 8) at 30,000 men, was a number 
which could only be furnished with the greatest difficulty, 
Farmers received the blow with dogged determination. At 
Oxford, on April 25, I had to announce the Government decision 
to-a great gathering of farmers. At the close of my speech I 
waited in some anxiety for the response. It was what I hoped. 
Mr. Stilgoe answered for the county. ‘The Government,’ he 


said, ‘ need not fear for the farmers of Oxfordshire. They would 


do their best, and give their last ounce to bring nearer the end — 


of the war.’ That spirit was general. But the process of selecting 
the men under the call-up revealed the extent to which the 
industry was already depleted of skilled labour. The loss of their 
most useful and experienced men forced farmers to realise that 
agricultural workers were no longer, as they had been for the last 


twelve months, exempted from military service, and that, if the 
war lasted into 1919, more men would be inevitably withdrawn. 
They found it difficult to reconcile the Government decision with 
the alleged stringency of the food situation. Their confidence 
was shaken. The withdrawal of the men was a patent fact ; the 
danger of food scarcity, so far as they knew, was a matter of 
argument. 

The temperature had cooled. Another chilling influence, also 
regarded merely as an instalment, was the first decision of the 
Wage Board which came into operation in May. Costs of produc- 
tion were raised and the margins of profit reduced by the rise 
of wages. Except by an insignificant increase in the price of 
oats, the Food Controller was obliged to refuse assistance. With- 
out this encouragement, there remained only an appeal to 
patriotism founded on carefully guarded statements of the true 
facts. Moreover, the extension of the plough policy meant the 
break-up of pasture of good, though not of the best, quality, 
Where land of this value was at stake, opposition seemed probable, 
and, once organised, it would spread wherever the endurance of 
farmers was already overstrained. During the late spring and 
early summer Strutt was often and anxiously consulted by me 


on the temper of farmers. He thought that the present loss of 
men, the prospect of a further call-up, the rise in wages, and the 
refusal to raise corn prices had revived their old uncertainties and 
sense of insecurity. He hesitated to think that there would be 
any determined opposition ; but he doubted whether I could still 


rely on the same loyal co-operation. He considered that, with 
the limited, uncertain and more costly labour at their command, 
farmers already had as much arable land on their hands as they 
could manage with clear advantage. It was obvious to me that, 
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so far as the general public was concerned, it would have been 
prudent to push forward the additional programme. I should be 
a less vulnerable target if I had tried the plough and failed than 
if |abandoned its further use without a trial. Urban populations, 
short of bread, were unlikely to remember that the area of grass 
which can be successfully ploughed and cultivated for food is 
governed by the available sources of labour. They would be the 
more severe in their judgment, since they knew that I had the 
necessary instrument at my command. Efficiently organised and 
equipped as it now was, the Food Production Department could 
have themselves done most of the work of ploughing. 

Strutt had been confident in the winter of 1917; in the 
changed circumstances of the summer of 1918 he was doubtful. 
His hesitation impressed me. But it would not be fair to him to 
say that it guided the decision not to extend the existing arable 
area, From other sources I knew that the endurance of many of 
the rank and file of the farmers was strained to the breaking- 
point. Against a mass of agricultural opinion compulsion might 
be ineffective. It was, however, on other grounds that I even- 
tually decided not to attempt a new plough programme. Nothing 
that we could now do would affect the threatened scarcity in the 
coming winter. The increase in the supply of corn from the 
added area would not make itself felt before the harvest of r9gr9. 
Hitherto the national emergency had justified and even necessi- 
tated the use of drastic powers. We had acted under the Defence 
of the Realm Act, which allowed no appeal against ploughing 
orders. But in August 1918, as the result of a parliamentary 
bargain to smoothe the passage of the Corn Production Act, the 
right of appeal was to be restored. Such an interposition of the 
law’s delays would have been fatal to the plough programme, 
especially as the higher value of the grass to be broken up would 
naturally stimulate increased opposition. No doubt, if the 
national emergency still existed, Parliament would sanction the 
continuance of our drastic powers, and a Bill to this effect had 
been drafted by the Board. But could I any longer urge the 
plea of necessity ? On the contrary, I was in July 1918 myself 
convinced that the war would be over within the next six months, 


and with it the dreaded scarcity caused by deficient transport. 
The programme of extended tillage was, therefore, never sub- 
mitted to the Cabinet, and all our efforts for increased production 
were concentrated on bringing the existing area into the best 
condition possible in the circumstances. 

One political event after the war bitterly disappointed Strutt. 
He believed that the minimum price for wheat, which he had 
assisted in securing, was of the utmost importance to agriculture. 
He thought that the principle of the Corn Production Act of 1917 
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had been lightly abandoned by agriculturists and that it ought to 
have been preserved. I do not, however, think that, even if the 
guarantee had been prolonged in its original form, it could have 
survived the recent fallin prices. The Act of 1917 was to operate 
for six years only, unless it was renewed before the end of that 
period. It applied, therefore, to six harvests, of which 1917-18 
was the first and 1922-23 the last. If in any of those years prices 
for wheat or oats fell below the figures named in the Act, farmers 
were to be paid the difference between them and the average 
market price. Anticipating, as the course of events after the 
Napoleonic struggle suggested, that the close of the war would 
be followed, at no distant period, by a heavy fall in prices, a 
sliding scale was fixed. For the harvests of 1920-21, 1921-22, 
1922-23 the guaranteed prices for wheat and oats were lowered 
to 45s. and 24s. per quarter respectively. Wheat harvested in 
1920-21 averaged 86s. 4d. and oats 45s. 7d. The State, there- 
fore, incurred no liability. The average prices for wheat and 
oats at the harvest of 1921-22 were 49s. and 28s. 4d. Again, 
therefore, the State would have paid nothing. But in the cereal 
year 1922-23 a further decline was shown in wheat to 40s. 9d. 
and in oats to 26s. 6d. The State, therefore, would have paid 
nothing on oats ; but it would have been called on to pay 4s. 34. 
on each quarter of wheat, or, approximately, 2,000,000/. What 
actually happened was something very different. The Corn 
Production Act of 1917 was superseded by the Agriculture Act 
of 1920, Strutt took no part in the preparation of that measure. 
He had ceased to act as agricultural adviser when I resigned the 
Presidency in the previous year and Sir Daniel Hall had ceased 
to be Permanent Secretary. So far as the Bill preserved the 
principle of the guarantee, he gave it his support ; but he strongly 
opposed the new figures on which it was based. He even sought 
an interview with the Prime Minister at which he vigorously 
protested against the new figures, especially that for oats. His 
advice was not followed. Under the Agriculture Act of 1920 
farmers were guaranteed for the harvest of 1921-22 68s. for wheat 
and 48s. for oats. The result of the change was disastrous. In 
the first year of the operation of the new Act the State was 
required to pay the difference between the new figures and the 
market. prices of 49s. for wheat and 28s. 4d. for oats, or approxi- 
mately 18,000,000/, The part of the Act which related to the 
guarantee was at once repealed. Strutt, who had made a profit 
on both his wheat and oats at the lower prices, received a cheque 
in compensation which was for such a sum that, as he said him- 
self with characteristic candour, ‘it made me almost ashamed.’ 
In the difficult years which followed the close of the war 
Strutt did valuable work. He gave time, energy, and money 
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generously to the sugar beet industry, especially to the Kelham 
factory. He represented agriculture on the Royal Commis- 
sion on Tariffs in 1923, with Lord Milner in the chair. He also 
served on the Royal Commission on the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge (1920-22). A special committee dealt with the 
management of their estates, and of this I was asked to be chair- 
man. To overcome any reluctance on my part, the Prime 
Minister allowed me to suggest the names of three of my colleagues. 
Edward Strutt was the first man to whom I turned. In the course 
of our work we paid visits, lasting several days, to both Oxford 
and Cambridge. My colleagues, adhering to the wise rule of the 
surveyor’s profession, refused the hospitality which was generously 
offered by many of the colleges. One result was that we were 
thrown very closely together ; another was that we got through 
double the work. Our Report, though not published till the full 
labours of the Commission were finished, was presented fifteen 
months earlier. Its completion enabled us to offer the informal 
advice to the colleges that, apart from any question of domestic 
policy, they had an exceptional opportunity of selling land to 
advantage, an opportunity which, in Strutt’s and my opinion, was 
never likely to recur. 

Strutt had hosts of friends. I do not believe he had a single 
enemy. At his death the funeral services, both in London and 
in the country, were striking demonstrations of the respect which 
was widely felt for his useful career. But I think he would 
himself have been most gratified by the crowd of rural workers 
who followed the waggon which conveyed his coffin to Terling 
Churchyard. The men in his employment were aware that he 
knew better than they did how work ought to be done, and that 
nothing careless or slipshod would escape his eye and forcible 
rebuke. But they knew also that, if he was warm-tempered, he 
was warmer hearted; that he interested himself in their home 
lives ; that, if they, their wives or children were ailing, he was 
always ready to send them, at his own expense, to recuperate at 
the seaside, or to lend them money to tide over difficulties, The 
simple, inarticulate folk who gathered in such numbers at his 
grave were paying no conventional tribute of respect. They came 
to show their sense that, by the death of Edward Strutt, they had 
lost, in the widest and fullest meaning of the word, a friend. 


ERNLE. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE DISCOVERY OF SOUTH AMERICA 


AccorDING to the generally received account, the mainland of 
South America was first discovered from Europe by Columbus on 
his third expedition in 1498. On this third voyage Columbus did 
not strike out across the Atlantic from the Canaries, as he had 
done on the first and second, but sailed south as far as the Cape 
Verde Islands and thence to the south-west. According to his 
biographer, Las Casas, who quotes from his log, he ‘ wished to 
test the idea of King John of Portugal who said that there was 
mainland (tierra firme) to the south.’ 

The belief of the King of Portugal which thus led Columbus to 
the shores of South America had previously induced Portuguese 
diplomacy to press for and exact from Spain by the Treaty of 
Tordesillas (1494) the famous line of demarcation 370 leagues 
west of the Cape Verde Islands. And it was this line of demarca- 
tion which enabled Portugal later on to claim Brazil, and which 
accounts for the fact that Brazil is to-day a nation Portuguese 
by speech and tradition. King John’s idea, therefore, was one 
which has had a considerable effect on the history of the world, 
and it is natural to inquire whether it was a mere idle fancy, a 
product of baseless rumour or a priori cosmographical specula- 
tion, or whether the correspondence of belief and fact can be 
traced ultimately to an actual acquaintance with the fact. Or to 
put the question more briefly, are there any grounds for asserting 
a discovery of South America before Columbus ? 

It is now thirty-five years since H. Yule Oldham read to a 
meeting of the Royal Geographical Society a paper entitled 
‘A Pre-Columbian Discovery of America’ (published in vol. i, 
No. 3, of the Geographical Journal), in which he claimed that an 
inscription in a corner of Bianco’s map of 1448 must refer to 
South America. His theory met at the time with much adverse 
criticism, and since then appears to have been more or less for- 
gotten even among specialists ; it has certainly not succeeded in 
finding its way into general histories. Since the beginning of the 
present century, however, studies of the Age of Discovery have 
made considerable progress, and the position is no longer what it 
was in 1895 ; in particular, history has gained by a new attitude, 
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more genuinely critical and less dogmatically incredulous, towards 
the fles fantastiques of the fifteenth century. W. H. Babcock’s 
Legendary Islands of the Atlantic may be taken as an example of 
the new outlook. In this essay it is my endeavour to show that 
Yule Oldham’s main argument is one which should be taken 
seriously by historians, and, further, that a slight modification of 
his original theory will enable it to overcome objections which 
formerly seemed fatal to it. 

Recent research has undoubtedly tended to emphasise the 
value of maps as evidence for discoveries, even when uncon- 
firmed by any literary record. As Kohl says, ‘ It is not seldom 
the case that an old map will contain the only information we 
possess concerning some expedition or discovery.’ Thus the 
world-chart made by Nicolo de Canerio in 1502 shows the coast 
of Florida and the Gulf of Mexico, whereas we have no written 
account of a visit to these shores before that of Ponce de Leon. 
Of this early period of America exploration Gomara says in his 
Historia de las Indias: ‘ As most of those who made these dis- 
coveries were ruined thereby, there is no recollection left of any 
of them, so far as I know ; least of all, of those who sailed north- 
ward, coasting the Bacallaos region and Labrador.’ But details 
of such voyages which never found their way into books or docu- 
ments were gathered up by the map-makers. 

The map which now concerns us was made by the Venetian 
Andrea Bianco in London in 1448. Bianco was himself a sailor 
as well as a cartographer ; he served as a boatswain, probably 
on the merchant fleet which sailed annually from Venice to 
England and Flanders. His chart of 1448 is the first to record 
the discoveries which had recently been made by the Portuguese 
along the African coast as far as Cape Verde. The Cape itself 
had been first rounded in 1445. To the west of the Cape two 
islands in approximately the actual position of the Cape Verde 
group are marked on the map as dos ermanes. Some way to the 
south on the edge of the parchment is a stretch of coastline with 
the legend in Italian : Ixola otinticha xe longe a ponente 1500 mia, 


. which Yule Oldham, rendering Jonge in its medieval idiomatic 


meaning of ‘ distant,’ translates ‘ Authentic island distant 1500 
miles to the west.’ 

Two points with regard to this strange inscription call for 
special notice. The first is the adjective ‘ authentic.’ Clearly the 
word is meant to distinguish this particular island from others 
known only by vague rumour or by tradition. From the pen of 
Bianco it has great force. His work shows him to have been, 
within the limitations of his age, a man of extremely sober and 
accurate mind, and the ‘ authenticity ’ of his island means that 
he had somehow fully satisfied himself as to its reality. We are 
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entitled to credit him with a measure of common sense and to 
assume that he would not have entered a remote island on his 
chart and described it as ‘authentic’ merely on the strength of 
a sailor’s yarn in a tavern. He must have followed the obvious 
course of checking the account of one witness by the independent 
testimony of others before making such an emphatic assertion. 

A second point is that Bianco has his dos ermanes on the site 
of the Cape Verde Islands, whereas, according to our literary 
sources, these islands were only discovered by Cadamosto in 
1456. Here then, diverging from the African coast towards the 
far western island, Bianco had a knowledge of reality which 
cannot be accounted for from the written records, and, as his 
information was undoubtedly correct in the case of the Cape 
Verde Islands, the credibility of the map with regard to the more 
remote ‘ island ’ is considerably increased. 

As Yule Oldham pointed out, an ‘island’ 1500 miles to the 
west in a latitude some way south of Cape Verde can only repre- 
sent some part of the New World, whether in fact insular or 
continental. That the island was regarded as a large one is indi- 
cated by the length of the coast line which is sketched in on the 
edge of the map; only the side of it towards the north-east is 
shown, and its insularity does not appear from the cartography, 
If it was really an island it should be one of the West Indies, 
But it may have been a part of the mainland; from a short 
ftretch of coast a continent could not have been easily distin- 
guished from a large island, and common sense would have 
assumed the land to be insular until proved otherwise, especially 
if the coastline projected. John II. of Portugal believed, not ina 
mere island, but in a continent, in this quarter, and I hope to 
show later that the Portuguese must have appreciated a certain 
indication of continental mass which had escaped Bianco, 
Further, some part of the coast of Guiana or northern Brazil, 
while no less compatible than the West Indies with the note of 
direction, which is extremely vague, agrees far better with the 
distance, which is in any case, for fifteenth-century geography, 
a much better guide. Scaling Bianco’s mile to the modern, his 
figure is remarkably close to the actual shortest distance between 
Africa and South America. Prevailing winds and currents lead 
from Guinea waters to South America; Cabral on his way to 
India was thus blown out of his course on to the shores of Brazil. 
And what happened to Cabral in 1500 may well have happened 
to some unknown voyager before 1448. 

But who can that voyager have been, and why has his name 
been lost to history ? Was he one of the captains in the service 
of Prince Henry the Navigator? Yule Oldham assumes that he 
must have been. But there were other ships as. well as Henry’s 
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sailing in the Atlantic tropics, and the more satisfactory hypo- 
thesis is that the discoverer was not a Portuguese. In order to 
understand why this should be so, it is necessary to digress some- 
what and consider the conditions of maritime enterprise towards 
the middle of the fifteenth century. 

At that time any state which interested itself in overseas 
commerce sought to control certain waters as its sphere of 
influence and to exclude foreigners from these waters as far as it 
was able. The Portuguese claim to a monopoly of the trade of 
West Africa beyond Cape Bojador did not receive any sort of 
international recognition until the issue of the Bull Romanus 
Pontifex in 1455, but it was asserted and enforced by Portugal 
before that date, and the royal decree of 1480, which ordered that 
the crew of any foreign vessel found in the Portuguese zone of 
navigation should be thrown into the sea, only legalised the 
common practice of seafarers towards those whom they regarded 
as poachers. But the West African trade became extremely 
lucrative as the expeditions of Henry the Navigator opened up 
the coast from the mouth of the Senegal onwards—Cadamosto 
says that ‘ from no traffic in the world could a like gain be had ’— 
and, though no state made a resolute attempt to break the 
Portuguese monopoly, there was no lack of individual adven- 
turers who for such a stake were ready to risk the perils of the 
forbidden sea. Spaniards were the worst offenders, and there was 
continual bickering between Portugal and Castile, until by the 
Treaty of Alcacovas in 1479 the latter undertook not to send ships 
south of the Canaries. But other nationalities also were repre- 
sented among the poachers, and in 1482 John II. sent an ambas- 
sador to Edward IV. of England asking him to restrain his sub- 
jects from sailing to Guinea. 

The outlook of the non-Portuguese adventurers in African 
waters was naturally different from that of the captains of Henry 
the Navigator and his successors. The latter were sailing in a 
State enterprise which over and above immediate profit served a 
policy of systematic exploration. Thus in 1469 the Guinea trade 
was leased to Ternam Gomez for five years on condition that he 
explored each year 300 miles of new coast. For a captain under 
such a Government the accidental discovery of a new land, even 
though the result of a disastrous storm, could only be regarded as 
a piece of good luck ; his natural course of action would be to take 
the bearings of his discovery as well as he could and to make a 
Teport as soon as he reached home. The poacher, on the other 
hand, was a man engaged in a small private enterprise directed only 
towards stealing some of an already existing trade, and indifferent 
to discovery unless at once lucrative. There was no regular 
market for geographical information except in Portugal, and there 
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the poacher could not sell it. For him, therefore, the chance of 
being driven on to the shores of South America would have been 
a mere misfortune, and his one idea would have been to escape 
from such a situation; he would have found nothing but forest 
and swamp and natives unaccustomed to strangers, and, tho: 
the pilot on the return voyage might have kept count of the day’s 
run by dead reckoning, no serious attempt would have been made 
to take the bearings of the discovery, On return to port the mis- 
adventure would have added to the stock of sailors’ yarns, but 
all record of the voyage would probably have been lost had not 
some of the crew met Bianco in search of information for his 
new map. 

The hypothesis that the discovery was made by a private 
adventurer would therefore appear best to account for the 
vagueness of Bianco’s location of it and for the fact that we have 
no literary notice of it. It can indeed be argued that the dis- 
covery was made by the Portuguese, and that the news of it was 
censored in accordance with their policy of suppressing informa- 
tion which might assist their rivals. Professor Prestage has 
shown that this policy affected historical records, and it is 
possible that herein lies the solution of our problem. Yet we have 
a fairly long list of Portuguese voyages and discoveries during 
this period, and although certain details may have remained 
esoteric, especially those relating to the goldfields of Guinea, it 
seems unlikely that the discovery we have been considering 
could or would have been kept a secret had it been made in the 
service of the Navigator. It is easier to assume that the ‘ island’ 
was discovered in the way we have described, by a lone rover, 
perhaps even a downright pirate, and that the news of it reached 
Portugal precisely through this chart of Bianco’s. The group 
which formed itself round Prince Henry combined the experience 
of Portuguese seamanship with geographical information accumu- 
lated from all quarters ; these men would certainly have noticed 
the entry in Bianco’s map with its stressed ‘ authentic,’ and their 
curiosity would have been aroused. They would have instructed 
their agents abroad to report any gossip on the subject they could 
pick up, and in this way they probably heard of a further feature 
of the discovery, not given by the map, which led them to change 
the island into a continent—for such it was in the ‘nineties in the 
belief of John II. The increase in magnitude may perhaps be 
attributed merely to a fanciful exaggeration. But it is better 
explained otherwise. From their long experience, aided by 
direction from the scientific spirit of Sagres, the Portuguese had 
derived a very fine geographical technique. Columbus notes in 
his log that the Portuguese had discovered many islands by 
observing the flight of birds, and strives to make use of their 
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method. With such sharpened wits they can hardly have failed 
to notice the outflow of fresh water from the great rivers of 
tropical Africa and the relation between the freshening of the sea 
and the volume of the river. Now in all the world the river 
which conquers the salinity of the ocean for the greatest distance 
beyond its mouth is the Amazon ; the sea is fresh far out of sight 
of land, and the phenomenon excited the wonder of all the early 
navigators to these shores, whence the Amazon was first named 
the ‘River of the Fresh-water Sea’ (Vincente Pinzon, Santa 
Maria dela Mar Dulce ; Juan dela Cosa, Mar de Agua Doge). The 
Orinoco likewise pours out a great flood of fresh water, though 
much smaller than that of the Amazon, and it was by the outflow 
of the Orinoco that Columbus in 1498 first became aware that the 
south coast of the Gulf of Paria was continental. If, then, our 
hypothetical discoverers had found fresh water at sea—off the 
mouths of the Amazon, or perhaps of the Orinoco—the signi- 
ficance of the fact would have been grasped by the State geo- 
graphers of Portugal, while it might have escaped both the dis- 
covers themselves and also Bianco. It may seem, indeed, to the 
modern reader that the significance was too obvious to have 
escaped anybody. But it must be remembered that scientific 
geography was still in its infancy ; that Western Europe affords 
no parallel to the phenomena of the Congo and the Amazon ; and 
that for the ordinary mariner of the fifteenth century the world, 
and especially the remoter parts of it, was full of inexplicable 
wonders. That the inference from fresh water in the sea to the 
existence of a great river was not at that time inevitable is suffi- 
ciently proved by the slowness of Columbus in recognising the 
truth in 1498 ; even after finding fresh water in the Gulf of Paria 
hestill persists in regarding the adjacent lands as insular, and only 
after sighting various channels of the delta of the Orinoco does 
he at last bring himself to enter in the log his conclusion that 
‘ this is a mainland, very great, of which hitherto nothing has been 
known.’ 

We may take it, then, that the explorationists in Portugal 
long before 1492 had come to believe in the existence of extensive 
land in the South Atlantic and had pigeon-holed the idea for 
future reference. It may at first sight seem incredible that they 
should not at once have acted on their belief and sought to 


rediscover and take possession of the new land, But their 
failure to do so will seem less remarkable on a consideration of 
the factors governing Portuguese policy during the fifteenth 
century. Portugal was not only one of the smaller states of 
Europe, but was until the middle of the ’eighties a prey to a 
rampant feudalism which left to the Crown ‘no estates except 
the high roads of Portugal.’ There was always at court a strong 
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anti-exploration party which held that the despatch of ships and 
men overseas dangerously weakened the royal power in domestic 
and European politics. And funds were never really adequate, 
Henry financed the early voyages partly from his own revenues 
and partly from the properties of the Order of Christ, but these 
resources were very limited ; the West African trade after 1444 


proved very lucrative, but it was also a distraction, for the 


Lisbon merchants who exploited it found their energies fully 
occupied in its development, and were opposed to more distant and 
hazardous ventures while the nearer field offered such certainty 
of profit. The Guinea traffic was, moreover, a hostage to fortune, 
and had to be protected both against hostile native tribes and 
envious Castilians. Hence the long delay in the realisation of 
Henry’s original plan of reaching Abyssinia and India. Cape 
Verde was passed in 1445, but the Cape of Good Hope was not 
rounded until 1486, and even after that twelve years elapsed 
before Vasco da Gama made his famous voyage to India. Andif 
the fabled wealth of India was not a lure sufficient to overcome 
delay, we need feel no surprise at the neglect of a land in the 
South Atlantic which was not definitely located and was not 
known to contain anything of value. 

Actually we have record of several Portuguese voyages of 
exploration, more or less official, carried out in the ‘ Ocean Sea’ 
before 1492. All of them, however, appear to have started from 
Madeira or the Azores, and the objective of the more ambitious 
was Antilia. We do not here need to discuss the special problem 
of Antilia and the other islands associated with it ; it suffices to 
point out that this group belongs very definitely to more northerly 
latitudes than the land with which we are concerned. If any one 
of the voyages was directed towards the more southern land, 
using the vague indication on Bianco’s map, it is probable that it 
did not go far enough to the south, and in its westward cruise was 
baffled by the emptiness of the Atlantic in its widest extent. Any 
one of the voyages would, of course, have reached America had 
it gone far enough, but their range was restricted by the natural 


reluctance both of captains and crews to venture too far from their 


bases in search for lands whose situation was doubtful even if 
their existence was regarded as certain. The caravels could only 
carry a limited supply of water and provisions, and a bad storm 
might mean helpless drifting and a slow death in an expanse of 
unknown sea. 

There is, then, no evidence that the Portuguese ever redis- 
covered Bianco’s ‘ authentic island.’ Nevertheless, they must 
have regarded it as within their reserved sphere of navigation, 
and were consequently much alarmed when Columbus returned 
in 1493 from his first voyage and discovery of western islands on 
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behalf of the Spanish sovereigns. Forced by stress of weather to 
put into the Tagus on March 4 instead of making a Spanish port, 
Columbus was received by John II. at Valparaiso on March 9, 
and was accused of having discovered islands which by treaty 
with Spain—.e. the Treaty of Alcagovas—lay within the Portu- 
guese sphere. In reply he said that he had not been anywhere 
near Guinea, but had sailed to Antilia and Cipangu (Japan)— 
with which he had identified Haiti and Cuba respectively. After 
this interview Columbus went on to Spain, and diplomatic con- 
versations were opened between John and the Spanish sovereigns, 

It is clear that John’s original claim against Spain was based. 
not on any supposed rights of Portugal in India—which was not 
mentioned in the Treaty of Alcagovas—but on an interpretation 
of the rather ambiguous passage granting to Portugal islands to 
be discovered south of the Canaries and in the region of Guinea 
(todas las yslas que agora tiene descubiertos, e qualesquier otras yslas 
que se fallaren o conquirieren de las yslas de Canaria para baxo 
contra Guinea). The King of Portugal chose to regard this clause 
as applying to the whole Atlantic south of the latitude of the 
Canaries. But certainly no such partition of the Ocean had been 
contemplated at Alcacovas, and it is unlikely that the claim 
was meant seriously ; it was a bargaining lead. The Spanish 
sovereigns on their part had no less exalted ideas of their rights. 
In a letter dated May 28, confirming Columbus in his titles and 
privileges, they declare: ‘ It is our will that you be Admiral of 
the Ocean Sea, which belongs to us, beginning at a line which we 
have caused to be traced and which passes through the Azores.and 
Cape Verde Islands from north to south, from pole to pole, so 
that everything west of it is ours.’ Thus while John affected 
lordship of the world south of the latitude of the Canaries, 
Ferdinand and Isabella regarded themselves as owning it west of 
the longitude of the Azores and Cape Verde Islands—which were 
apparently supposed to be in a line ! 

Soon after the return of Columbus Portugal fitted out a fleet 
to take possession of the new discoveries, and counter-preparations 
were begun in Spain. But neither state was really disposed to go 
to war about a field which was obviously big enough for both of 
them. Columbus was anxious to make his proposed second 
voyage in safety, and it seems to have been agreed in Spain that, 
in order to prevent any complications over the Azores or Cape 
Verde Islands, Portugal should be allowed 100 leagues clear to 
the west from these groups, and that the meridian thus drawn 
should divide the Portuguese and Spanish zones of navigation. 
By application to Rome this principle was embodied in the Papal 
bull Inter cetera, dated May 4 and expedited in June. The Pope 
Alexander VI., who was at this time very partial towards Spain, 
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had previously issued a bull (Inter cetera of May 3, expedited in 
April) granting to Spain all lands discovered or to be discovered 
by her envoys, not yet in actual possession of any Christian 
monarch and outside the region of privilege granted by previous 
bulls to Portugal. 

The Spanish sovereigns soon repented them of their generosity 
in giving Portugal a line 100 leagues west of the Azores; ina 
letter dated September 5 they told Columbus that there were 
rumours of rich lands between this line and the south of Africa, 
and suggested that they should obtain a new bull curtailing the 
rights of Portugal in that quarter. This is the first reference in 
the controversy to the South Atlantic, and was presumably due 
to a leakage from Portuguese sources regarding the land believed 
to exist there. The rumour at once put a new complexion on 
affairs, -for the Spanish, in drawing the line, had considered only 
the North Atlantic, and had not intended to give away anything 
but salt water. 

But while the Spanish sovereigns were contemplating encroach 
ments to the east of the Papal line, the Portuguese were demand- 
ing from Spain a line still further to the west. And their demands, 
pressed with great persistence, were destined to prevail. It must 
be remembered that Portugal had not so far agreed to any 
limitation of her rights whatever, and was not bound by Papal 
bulls. The latter might be regarded in Rome as acts of Papal 
sovereignty, but they could not function as international law 
until ratified by treaties between the nations concerned ; the 
support of the Papacy was of the greatest value in diplomacy, 
but an excess of partiality might overstrain the reverence of the 
less favoured state for the Holy See. Spain required security for 
a colonial expansion still in its infancy, and this could not be 
obtained by decrees from Rome, but only by direct treaty with 
Portugal ; Spain must have recognition of her right to sail to the 
Indies and a free passage through the Portuguese sea zone. To 
gain these ends Spain was prepared to pay a price when she found 
that Portugal was determined to exact one, all the more since the 
price was to be paid in coin which appeared to be of very dubious 
value. Negotiations between the two states continued into 1494, 
and then on June 7 of that year was signed the Treaty of Torde- 
sillas, whereby a line of demarcation was drawn along a meridian 
370 leagues west of the Cape Verde Islands, and all lands which 
might be discovered by either party were to belong, if west of the 
line, to Spain, and if east of it, to Portugal. A curious clause 
provided that any land discovered by Spaniards between the 
370-league limit and a 250-league limit within twenty days from 
the signing of the treaty could be claimed by Spain ; the reference 
was presumably to the possible results of Columbus’ second voyage. 
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Harrisse, in The Diplomatic History of America, rightly says 
with regard to this treaty that ‘ what must be determined is the 
character and extent of the concession which Spain meant to 
make when by the Treaty of Tordesillas she granted the 270 
leagues additional to Portugal, and what the latter power believed 
it was receiving.’ If the theory we have been considering is 
correct, Portugal believed she was receiving at any rate a share 
of a mainland in the South Atlantic. The Spanish diplomats, on 
the other hand, being ignorant of the evidence for this land, were 
probably inclined to doubt its existence ; what they regarded as 
certain was that Spanish ships had reached ‘ the Indies ’ and that 
the vast commerce of Asia was about to be tapped by Spain. 
For access without interference to such a known world of riches 
they were naturally ready to sacrifice a land whose reality was 
attested only by rumour. They had probably expected the Portu- 
guese to make demands with regard to India, and were greatly 
relieved when their rivals sought to discuss only the nearer side 
of the Ocean. The Portuguese on their side were undoubtedly 
well aware that Columbus had not penetrated half-way to Asia, 
and considered themselves to have a long start in the race for 
India. Events were to prove them right. 

The distance of 370 leagues west of the Cape Verde Islands 
has appeared to historians as an entirely arbitrary figure. But 
if we remember the usage which reckoned four miles to a league, 
light begins to dawn : 370 leagues is 1480 miles, which is virtually 
identical with the ‘1500 miles to the west’ on Bianco’s map. 
We do not know how much the Portuguese first demanded in the 
negotiations, but we cannot doubt that 370 leagues represented 
their ‘ irreducible minimum.’ 

Our knowledge of the inner history of Iberian diplomacy in 
this period is scanty in the extreme, but that outside opinion later 
on regarded Portuguese policy as based on a knowledge of the 
existence of South America is shown by a passage in Thorne 
written in 1527: ‘ When this aforesaid consent of the division of 
the world was agreed of betweene them, the King of Portugal had 
already discovered certaine Islands that lie over against Cape 
Verde, and also certaine part of the maine land of India towards 
the South, from whence he fette Brasill, and called it the land of 
Brasil. So that for all that should come in his terme and limites, 
he took 370 leagues beyond Cape Verde.’ This account was 
probably not based on accurate knowledge, but it is valuable as 
revealing a belief current among seafaring men, and reinforces 
the conclusions we have already reached. 

The Treaty of Tordesillas must be reckoned a diplomatic 
victory for Portugal. Columbus was away on his second voyage 
when it was signed, and he never agreed to it ; he considered that 
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the Spanish sovereigns had broken faith with him by making over 
rights which belonged to the ‘ Admiral of the Ocean Sea.’ The 
greatest advantage for Portugal lay in the fact that she could now 
claim the benefit of discoveries without the trouble of making 
them. Each state was equally bound to hand over discoveries 
which might be made by its subjects in the zone of the other, 
but, whereas the Portuguese had no occasion to sail west of the 
line of demarcation, the Spaniards had to sail through the Portu- 
guese waters in order to reach their own. Having staked out 
their claim, the Portuguese were therefore in no hurry to explore. 
it. When Columbus touched at the Cape Verde Islands on his 
third voyage in 1498, he heard there that the King of Portugal 
was contemplating an expedition to the south-west, but nothing 
had been done about it: Vasco da Gama was given a general 
commission to find new lands, but his goal was India. Then in 
1500 Cabral, with a fleet of thirteen ships bound for Calicut, was 
driven out of his course by a storm on to the shores of Brazil, 
There seems to be a widespread impression that this event decided 
the destiny of Brazil; even so learned an authority as the Very 
Rev. W. R. Inge, writing recently in the Evening Standard, on 
the notable accidents of history, asserted that Brazil became 
Portuguese because Cabral ran into a storm. But by the terms 
of'the Treaty of Tordesillas Portugal could have claimed it even 
if the whole coast had been first explored by Spaniards. If there 
was a decisive accident, it was one which befell persons unknown 
more than half a century before Cabral, and through them deter- 
mined the policy of King John II. of Portugal in 1493. 


G. F, Hupson. 
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TENNYSON’S UNPUBLISHED POEMS 


II. CAMBRIDGE AND AFTER 


I wit begin this instalment with a series of poems on real 
or imaginary female characters, which resemble Lilian, Rosa- 
lind, Adeline, Eleanore, etc., in the volumes of 1830 and 1832, 
and all seem to have been written about the Cambridge 
period. 

Much adverse criticism is lavished upon these early poems, 
often with little discrimination. They are the work of a very 
young man, and some of them no doubt are inferior, but I do not 
think anyone who reads (for example) Rosalind or Eleanore 
without prejudice can fail to realise that they show great metrical 
skill and have considerable beauty. They -are, however, the 
outcome of an attitude towards women which is antipathetic 
and appears rather ridiculous to modern ideas, and this prevents 
them from being read without prejudice. But ideas on social 
questions are transitory, while these new poems seem to me to 
have qualities which’should endure. I think, therefore, that they 
should be given their chance, and I feel sure that, even if they 
come in for some rough handling at first, their merits will in the 
end be recognised. 

The first two poems, Marion and Lisette, exist in a series of 
MS. copies evidently made by a friend for private circulation 
amongst the poet’s admirers. Hallam, Lord Tennyson, dated 
Marion as of the Cambridge period, and Lisette, of which a MS. 
in the poet’s hand exists at Trinity College, Cambridge, is probably 
of about the same date. 

The argument of Marion appears to be complete, but it will 
be observed that the last two lines do not fit into the rhyme 
scheme, so that the poem cannot be regarded as a finished work. 
It is no doubt somewhat prosaic in parts, but the characterisation 
seems to me really interesting, and there are some beautiful 
passages which only Tennyson could have written, such, for 
instance, as the cobweb simile, about two-thirds of the way 
through the poem. 
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* MARION ’” 


Thou art not handsome, art not plain, 

And thou dost own no graceful art, 
Thou hast no little winning ways 
Wherewith to buy our love or praise, 

Yet holdest thou an ample reign 

Within the human heart. 
It is a sort of pride in thee 

In every shade of joy or love 

Still with the general mind to flow, 

Nor more nor less, but ever so— 
What is it oversteps this law, 

And overshowers the daily and the real 

As with a fruitful rain of grace ? 

Let me die, Marion, if I ever saw 
Such ideal unideal, 

Such uncommon commonplace : 
Though thought and act and speech in thee 
Run parallel with thought and speech 
In the universal mind, 

My gentle Marion, couldst thou teach 
That peculiar alchemy 

To the rest of womankind, 

Which evermore to precious ore 

Changes common thought in thee, 

That spiritual economy, 

Which wasteth not itself in signs, 

And yet with power intertwines 

Thine image with the memory,— 

The world would build thee silver shrines. 
From what far inward source 

Is that rare influence drawn 

Enlightening all intercourse 

With thee, my quiet Marion, 

Which can illustrate every nameless act, 
And from the eyelids of hardfeatured fact 
Rain tender starlight on the heart ? 

That magically woven net 

Thou threwest round me when we met, 
Thinthreaded as the cobweb round 

In a corner of the glass, 

Wherewith the greenwinged moth is bound 
And seeth not and cannot pass. 

It is the slow-increased delight 

Of unperceivéd gentleness, 
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That touching with scarce visible ray 
The barren life of every day, 
Possesseth all its nakedness 

With stealing shadow and with light. 
Love is a vine, and in the hot 

And Southern slopes he takes delight ; 
He curls his tendrils in thy light, 

But his grape clusters ripen not : 

But mild affection taketh root 

And prospers in thy placid light. 
Thou art the soul of commonplace 
The body all mankind divide— 
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Lisette is much lighter, neater, and more deftly turned ; 
indeed, it seems to me a charming period piece, and, although 
unlike anything else of Tennyson’s, is none the less very charac- 


teristic of its author. 


* LISETTE ’ 


My light Lisette 
Is grave and shrewd, 
And half a prude, 
And half coquette. 
So staid and set, 
So terse and trim, 
So arch and prim 
Is my Lisette. 


A something settled and precise 

Hath made a home in both the eyes 
Of my Lisette, 

Lives in the little wilful hands, 

The little foot that glides and filits, 
Braced with dark silken sandal-bands, 
Even in the coxcomb parrokette 
That on the drooping shoulder sits 

Of trim Lisette. 


The measured motion of the blood, 
The words, where each one tells, 
Too logical for womanhood, 
Brief changes rung on silver bells : 
The cheek with health’s close kisses warm, 
The finished form so light, 
Such fullness in a little form 
As satisfies the sight : 
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The bodice fitted ‘so exact, nO 
The nutbrown tress so crisply curled, 
And the whole woman so compact, 
Her match is nowhere in the world : 
Such knowledge of the modes of life 
And household order such, 
As might create a perfect wife, 
Not careful overmuch : 
All these so moved me 
When we met, 
I would she loved me 
Trim Lisette. 
What if to-morrow morn I go, 
And in an accent clipt and clear 
Say some three words within her ear,— 
I think she would not answer ‘ No.’ 
But by the ribbon in her hair, 
And those untasted lips, I swear, 
I keep some little doubt as yet ; 
With such an eye, 
So grave and sly, 
Looks my Lisette. 
What words may show 
The ‘ Yes,’ the ‘ No’ 
Of trim Lisette ? 
The doubt is less, 
Since last we met ; 
Let it be ‘ Yes,’ 
My sweet Lisette. 


I have felt more doubt about publishing the next poem, Amy. 
The only copy of it is very difficult to decipher, and is evidently 
a very early draft which the poet intended to revise. As it stands, 
the poem contains many blemishes and some ‘ cockneyisms.’ At 
the same time it seems to me to have a very real beauty, both of 
feeling and form, and I have therefore decided to include it, while 
omitting some obviously imperfect passages, the removal of 
which does not impair the sequence of the whole. 

The only MS. occurs in a curious little fat leather-bound 
pocket-book, about 4 inches long by 2} inches broad. This book 
contains, besides various poems and fragments of verse, a con- 
siderable collection of nursery and folk rhymes, notes in Italian, 
Greek and Anglo-Saxon, glossaries of rare English words, botanical, 
ornithological and astronomical notes, etc. Many of the verse 
fragments are from poems’ published in the 1830 volume, and 
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Amy, therefore, was almost certainly written before that date 


and, unfortunately, never completed. 


¢ AMY , 
Highminded and pure’thoughted chaste and simple, 
In life’s broad river set, 
A lily, where the waters faintly dimple 
Leaving the flower unwet, 
The silver tongues of featherfooted rumour 
Ne’er spake of thee to me, 
Thou has’t no range of wit, no wealth of humour, 
But pure humility 
Dwelling like moonlight in a silver vapour ; 
Not pale St. Agatha 
Bent o’er her missal by her waxen taper, 
Not sweet Cecilia, 
St. Agnes on St. Agnes Eve, who leadeth 
Over the snowy hill 
The snowwhite lambs and with hushed footstep treadeth, 
Is not so chaste and still 


In the cold moon e’er yet the crocus flamy 


Or snowdrop burst to life, 

Yet with a human love I love thee, Amy 
And woo thee for my wife . . . 

Dear sainted Amy, thou dost never tremble 
To starts or thrills of love, 

But rather in thy motion dost resemble 


Hill-shaded streams, that move 
Through the umber glebe and in brown deeps embosom 


The tremulous even star, 

Fold within fold thou growest, a virgin blossom 
In dewy glades afar .. . 

O long black hair, O pale thin hands! O splendour 
Of starry countenance, 

Wherein I loose myself from life and wander 
In utter ignorance 

As in some other world, where strong desire 
Fulfils herself and draws 

Homeward and all things are of orders higher 
Subject to loftier laws . . 

Yet take blind Passion ; give him eyes : and freeing 
His spirit from his frame 

Make double natured love lose half his being 

In thy spiritual flame, 
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Till like a rainbow in a rainbow folded 
And of a rainbow made, 

My spirit within thy spirit may be moulded, 
My soul of thine the shade. 


‘To THE PICTURE OF A YOUNG Lapy OF FASHION’ 


These verses only exist in the series of poems copied in a hand 
not Tennyson’s, to which reference has already been made. The 
first four lines are almost identical with the opening lines of 
W. M. Praed’s well-known poem To the Portrait of a Lady in the 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy (Everyday Characters) : 


What are you lady, nought is here 
To tell your name or story, 
To claim the gazer’s smile or tear, 
To dub you Whig or damn you Tory, 


but the two poems have no other resemblance, and even the 
metre differs slightly (in the fourth line of the stanza). According 
té Derwent Coleridge’s edition of Praed (see vol. ii., p. 155), his 
poem was published in 1831. Here is something of a problem. 
As, however, all the other poems in the series which includes this 
poem are clearly by Tennyson, I think this must also be his, in 
spite of its dissimilarity to his known work and its similarity to 
Praed’s. ; 

The explanation probably is that Tennyson saw the Praed 
poem when it was published in some periodical or ‘ annual’ in 
1831, memorised the first four lines (perhaps not quite correctly), 
and amused himself by making them the basis of an exercise in 
the Praedian manner. If this is a true explanation, the lines show 
with what skill the poet could adopt and reproduce the style of 
another and very different writer : 


What are you lady ? nought is here 
To tell your name or story, 

To claim for you our smile or tear, 
To dub you Whig or Tory ; 

I don’t suppose we ever met ; 
And how shall I discover 

Where first you danced a minuet, 
Or first deceived a lover ? 


Tell me what day the post records 
Your mother’s silk and satin ; 
What night your father lulls the Lords 

With little bits of Latin ; 
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Who makes your shoes, whose skill designs 
Your dairy or your grotto ; 

And in what page Debrett enshrines 
Your pedigree and motto. 


And do you sing or do you sigh ? 
And have you taste in bonnets ? 
And do you read philosophy ? 
Or do you publish sonnets ? 
And does your beauty fling away 
The fetters Cupid forges ? 
Or—are. you to be married pray 
To-morrow at St. George’s ? 


I ceased—methought the pencilled fan 
Fluttered, or seemed to flutter, 
Methought the painted lips began 
Unearthly sounds to mutter, .. . 
‘T have no house, no ancestry, 
No wealth, no reputation ; 
My name, fair sir, is ‘‘ Nobody ”’ ; 
Am I not your relation ? ’ 


The following lines come from the fat note-book. Hallam 
Tennyson published the first, but not, I think, the best, stanza 
in the memoir (One-Volume edition, p. 83) under the date 1832 : 


‘ What Thor said to the Bard before Dinner’ 


Wherever evil customs thicken 
Break thro’ with the hammer of iron rhyme, 
Till priest-craft and king-craft sicken, 
But pap-meat-pamper not the time 
With the flock of the thunder stricken. 
If the world caterwaul, lay harder upon her 
Till she clapperclaw no longer, 
Bang thy stithy stronger and stronger, 
Thy rhyme-hammer shall have honour. 


Be not fairspoken neither stammer, 
Nail her, knuckle her thou swinge buckler ! 
Spare not : ribroast gaffer and gammer, 
Be no shuffler wear no muffler, 
But on thine anvil hammer and hammer 
If she call out lay harder upon her, 
This way and that nail 
Tag rag and bobtail, 
Thy rhyme hammer shall have honour. 
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On squire and parson broker and banker 
Down let fall thine iron spanker, 
Spare not King or Duke or critic, 
Dealing out cross buttock and flanker 
With thy clanging analytic, 
If she call out lay harder upon her, 
Stun her, stagger her, 
Care not for swaggerer, 
Thy rhyme hammer shall have honour. 


The fragment which I next give is from the fat pocket-book 
already described. It is perhaps the beginning of an attempt to 
create something in the nature of a Greek choric ode. 

Tennyson indicated in the notebook by long and short marks 
(in some places rather surprisingly) the syllabic scansion of the 
first stanza, and I have reproduced these in the footnote, so as 


not to interfere with the enjoyment of the lines,1 which are 
plainly experimental, but have a remarkable melody and charm. 


FRAGMENT 


Ilion, Ilion, dreamy Ilion, pillared Ilion, holy Ilion, 
City of Ilion when wilt thou be melody born ? 
Blue Scamander, yellowing Simois from the heart of piny Ida 
Ever-whirling from the molten snows upon the mountain 
throne, 
Roll Scamander, ripple Simois ever onward to a melody 
Many circled, overflowing thoro’ and thoro’ the flowery level of 
unbuilt Ilion, 
City of Ilion, pillared Ilion, shadowy Ilion, holy Ilion, 
To a music merrily flowing, merrily echoing, 
When wilt thou be melody born ? 


Manygated, heavywalléd, manytowered city of Ilion, 
From the silver lilyflowering meadowlevel 
When wilt thou be melody born ? 


2 Tidn, Tlidn, dréamy Midn, pillared Ilién, holy Tién, 
City of Ilion whén wilt thoi bé mélédy born ? 
Blie Scamandér, yéll6wing Simdis frdm thé héart of piny 14a 
Evér-whirling frm thé méltén sndws iipdn thé mountain throne, 
ROll ScamAndér, ripplé Simdis évér Snward t6 4 mélédy 
M&anj circléd, Svérfl6wing th6rd’ And thord’ thé flowéry lévél Sf anbailt [lidn, 
City of Tlidn, pilldred Tin, shadSwy Ilién, holy Tlién, 
T6 4 misic mérrily fldwing, mérrily échding, 
Whén wilt thou bé mélédy born ? 
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Ripple onward, echoing Simois, 
Ripple ever with a melancholy:‘moaning, 
In the rushes to the dark blue brimméd Ocean, yellowing 
Simois, 
To a music from the golden twanging harp wire heavily-drawn. 
Manygated, heavywalled, manytowered city of Ilion, 
To a music sadly flowing, slowly falling, 
When wilt thou be melody born ? 


The following lines come from a notebook inscribed ‘ A Tenny- 
son. Trin: Coll: Cambridge.’ They are very roughly written and 
entirely without stops. There is a gap in the MS. between lines 
8 and 9, which suggests that the poet intended to add another 
couplet there. The lines may be compared with the ‘ Leonine 


Elegiacs ’ in the 1830 volume: 


ELEGIACS 


Over an old gate leaning i’ th’ mellow time o’ the gleaning 

Pleasant it was to hark unto the merry woodlark : 

Loudly he sang from the thicket and nigher the shrilly balm- 
cricket 

Under a full-leaved spray chirruped and carolled away : 

Under a sky redcopéd the lights o’ the evening slopéd 

All with a roseate heat tipping the points of wheat : 

Every cloud over the dim sun was barred and bridgéd with 
crimson, 

Only one great gold star burned thro’ a cleft from afar— 

Over a brook and two meadows beyond up among the elm shadows 

Steeped in the sunlight calm glowed the white walls o’ the farm, 

Three full wains had been thither with labour three empty come 


hither, 
Half of the gold stack stared over the pales in the yard. 


The following fragment is in a small black pocket-book, which 
is dated in Hallam Tennyson’s handwriting 1831-33, and I have 


found a variant version written in ink in a proof copy of the 
volume of 1832. The farm described in the second stanza. is 
probably the one mentioned in the Elegiac lines just quoted. 


FRAGMENT 


I 


A million gossamers in field and fold 

Were twinkling into green and gold, 

Then basked the filmy stubbles warm and bare, 
While thousands in a silent air 


Of dappled cloudlets roofed the day, 
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And sparrows in a jangling throng 
Chirped all in one—a storm of song— 
As by the ruined kiln TI lay. 


II 


All else like me, one peaceful presence kept, 
On his bound sheaf October slept, 
Thro’ crumbling bricks the woolly thistle grew ; 
Yet in the round kiln slept the dew 
And, over harrowed glebe was seen 
Hard by one waning elm, the farm 
In tempered sunshine white and warm, 
Where Lucy lived the village-queen. 


From the same notebook comes the following fragment, 
characteristic of Tennyson’s Nature poetry during the early In 
Memoriam period. Many sections of that poem were founded 
on brief mood pictures like this, written in various metres : 

Over the dark world flies the wind 
And clatters in the sapless trees, 
From cloud to cloud through darkness blind 


Quick stars scud o’er the sounding seas : 
I look : the showery skirts unbind : 


Mars by the lonely Pleiades 
Burns overhead : with brows declined 


I muse—I wander from my peace 
And still divide the rapid mind 
This way and that in search of ease. 


I will conclude this article with a series of sonnets, ? all but the 
last written probably about the Cambridge period. Tennyson 
has not been considered conspicuously successful in the sonnet 
form, but many of these seem to me superior to the majority of 
the sonnets published in the 1830 and 1832 volumes. Moreover, 
they are, for the most part, illustrative of moods and personal 
experiences of the young poet, and thus have a biographical 
interest. 

The first three, which seem to relate to love episodes of 
Tennyson’s youth, are from a small brown notebook (one of the 
series bound by the poet’s father), inscribed ‘ Tennyson A. Trinity 
Coll:’ The third is obviously reminiscent of the invocation to 
light at the commencement of book iii. of Paradise Lost. 

2 The number of different rhyme schemes in these sonnets is remarkable, 
only two (the second and fifth) having similar arrangements. The first is on the 
true Italian model; the third normal Shakespearean; the remainder all more 
or less irregular. Of the nine arrangements only three (those of the first, second 
and fourth sonnets) occur in the published sonnets of Tennyson.—C. B. L. T. 
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SONNET 


She took the dappled partridge fleckt with blood, 
And in her hand the drooping pheasant bare, 
And by his feet she held the woolly hare, 
And like a master-painting where she stood, 
Lookt some new goddess of an English wood. 
Nor could I find an imperfection there, 
Nor blame the wanton act that showed so fair— 
To me whatever freak she plays is good. 
Hers is the fairest life that breathes with breath 
And their still plumes and azure eyelids closed 
Made quiet death so beautiful to see 
That Death lent grace to Life and Life to Death 
And in one image Life and Death reposed, 
To make my love an Immortality. 


SONNET 


I lingered yet awhile to bend my way 

To that far South,® for which my spirits ache, 
For under rainy hills a jewel lay 

And this dark land was precious for its sake, 
A rosy-coloured jewel fit to make 

An emperor’s signet ring, to save or slay 
Whole peoples—such as some great King might take 

To clasp his mantle on a festal day : 
And yet a jewel only made, to shine, 

And icy cold although t’is rosy clear : 
And for this weakness I myself condemn, 

For it is far too costly to be mine, 

And nature never dropt a human tear 
In those chill dews whereof she froze the gem. 


*SALvE Lux RENATA’ 


Hail Light, another Time to mortal eyes 

Issuing from behind the starry veil ! 

How gently morn steals from the misty skies, 

Touching dim heights with sheeted radiance pale. 

Pleased I behold, for to my inward sight 

Within that dawn there dawns a mystery, 

The shining marvel of another light, 

On this auspicious day newborn to me. 

* Tennyson had in his youth a great longing to go and live insome Medi- 

terranean country, as his eldest brother Frederick did, soon after leaving 
Cambridge.—C. B. L. T. 
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Therefore, Oh Lord, whose effluence increate 
Was light from everlasting ; who dost call 
Each several morn ‘ Let there be light ’ and strait 
For a days space the light is over all, 
Grant to my dawn of joy a dawnlike strerigth 
To lead up into day of summer length. 


This very characteristic sonnet is written on one side of a 
sheet of paper, the other side of which contains the early sonnet 
numbered ‘I’ in the collected works and beginning ‘ As when 
with downcast eyes.’ The latter was published in the 1832 
volume : 

Alas ! how weary are my human eyes 

With all the thousand tears of human scorn. 
Alas ! how like the dazzled moon at morn 

My waning spirit after darkness sighs. 

Thro’ kindling buds hale March will yearly blow 
On hollow winds his gusty showerdrops, 

And many an April sprinkle the blue copse 
With snowy sloethorn flowers when I am low, 
And brown September laughing cheerily 

Bruise his gold grain upon his threshing floor, 
And all the infinite variety 

Of the dear world will vary evermore. 

Close weary eyes ; breathe out my weary breath, 
One only thought I have, and that is death. 


The next two sonnets, which are both political, occur in an 
early Somersby notebook, which contains a fragment of the 
Dream of Fair Women, first published in 1832. 


SONNET 


The Wise, the Pure, the lights of our dull clime 
Fall from the age, and we shall roam the gloom 
Wild hearts whom their own rage and heat consume, 
Weak wings, that every Sophister can lime. 
They will not hear the loud lies of the time 

To come, the shallow fret and frothy fume 

Of brass-mouthed demagogues, O’Connel, Hume, 
And the others whom the sacred muse of rhyme 
Disdains toname. O that true Liberty 

Would ride upon the singing winds and blow 
Her silver trumpet clear from sky to sky 

That we might see, who love her all in all 

For her fair self, and of a surety know 

Those men that to the golden idol fall. 
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SONNET 


Woe to the double tongued, the land’s disease, 
Lords of the hustings whose mob rhetoric rends 

The ears of Truth—How shall they make amends, 
Those that would shatter England’s ancient ease 
Built on broad bases and the solid peace 

Wherein she prospered ?—Woe to those false friends 
That mouth great things and for their own vile ends 
Make swarm with brazen clang the humming bees, 
Those that would turn the ploughshares into swords, 
Those that inflame themselves with idle words 

In every market place. Their doom is signed, 

Tho’ they shall cause confusion and the storms 

Of civil blood—Moths, cankers, palmer worms 

That gnaw the bud, blind leaders of the blind. 


Judging from the paper and handwriting, this sonnet belongs 
to the Cambridge period. The last line suggests that the lament 
is for the departure southward of some human rose of the Somersby 
district : 

Oh fade not yet from out the green arcades, 
Fade not, sweet Rose, for hark the woodland shrills ! 
A lamentation grows in all the shades, 
And grief in copses where the linnet trills : 
The sweet Rose fades from all the winding rills 
And waning arches of the golden glades : 
From all the circuit of the purple hills 
The sweet Rose fades, alas, how soon it fades. 
It does not fade, but from the land it goes, 
And leaves the land to winter. I remain 
To waste alone the slowly-narrowing days. 
It fades to me: for they transplant the Rose, 
And further South the Rose will bloom again 
Like a mere Rose that only cares for praise. 


This sonnet is probably also of the Cambridge period, and 
chronicles a characteristic mood of depression and self-deprecia- 
tion. Possibly the friend to whom it is addressed may have been 
Arthur Hallam : 

When that rank heat of evil’s tropic day 
Made floating cloud of flowing joy, and cleft 
My shores of life (their freshness steamed away, 
Nothing but salt and bitter crystals left), 
When in my lonely walks I seemed to be 


An image of the cursed figtree, set 
In the brown glens of this Mount Olivet, 
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Thy looks, thy words, were sun and rain to me. 

When all sin-sickened, loathing my disgrace, 
Far on within the temple of the mind 

I seemed to hear God speaking audibly, 

‘Let us go hence—’ sometimes a little space 
Out of the sphere of God I dared to find 

A shadow and a resting place in thee. 


The following sonnet is from a notebook inscribed ‘ A. Tennys 
son. Trin. Coll. Cambridge’ : ¥ 

Conrad ! why call thy life monotonous ? 

Why brood above thine anchor ? the wov’n weed 

Calms not but blackens the slope water bed : 

The shores of life are fair and various, 

But thou dost ever by the beach abide : 

Why hast thou drawn thine oars across the boat ? 

Thou canst not without impulse downward float, 

The wave of life hath no propelling tide. 

We live but by resistance, and the best 

Of Life is but the struggle of the will: 

Thine unresisting boat shall pause—not still, 

But beaten on both sides by swaying Unrest. 

Oh ! cleave this calm to living eddies, breast 

This sloth-sprung weed with progress sensible. 


This sonnet (in an unusual but effective vein of satire) 
written on an old sheet of notepaper, which contains also an eark 
version of the ‘ Bridesmaid’ sonnet (written about the marri 
of Charles Tennyson Turner and Louisa Selwood in 1836): ‘ 
last line was used by the poet in Aylmer’s Field (published 1864); 

How thought you that this thing could captivate ? | 
What are those graces that could make her dear, . © 
Who is not worth the notice of a sneer 

To rouse the vapid devil of her hate ? 

A speech conventional, so void of weight 
That after it has buzzed about one’s ear, 

Twere rich refreshment for a week to hear 
The dentist babble or the barber prate— 
A hand displayed with many a little art, 
An eye that glances on her neighbour’s dress, 
A foot too often shewn for my regard, 
An angel’s form, a waiting-woman’s heart, 
A perfect-featured face, expressionless, 
Insipid, as the Queen upon a card. 


C. B. L TENNYSON, 
(To be continued.) 





